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Vigilance against fire hazards 
results in fewer losses 

and lower costs to 

Mill Mutual policyholders 


ILL MUTUALS 


GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 





Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. 02 eeeceees Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................220000% Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co...................5.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.,......................008. Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.................... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Fire Insurance Co....................00000 00> Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co......................2000% Chicago, IIl. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...................... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co........................ Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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LUMBER MUTUALS) 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 
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INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
as 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 





Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 

James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 

Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 

















JACK G. McKENZIE 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF ARKANSAS 


OMMISSIONER McKenzie comes to this important post with a wealth of 

practical experience as a lawyer, State official and insurance represent- 
ative. Born in Oklahoma he attended the University of Kansas and received 
his law degree from Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee. He practiced 
law in Shawnee, Oklahoma, was with the Oklahoma State Fire Marshal's de- 
partment for seven years and was later special agent in Arkansas for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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We have a treat for our readers next 
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“THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW” 


desk and constituting an impor- 

tant part of our small library is 
our “five-foot shelf”. This consists 
not of a selection of the classics in 
the customary fine bindings, but of 
forty-eight paper - backed volumes 
containing the insurance laws of the 
several states. In a way it is as in- 
teresting a set of compilations as may 
be found in any library anywhere. We 
do not claim to have read them from 
cover to cover because the reading of 
such literature is not in the exact 
line of our endeavor, but we have 
scanned them frequently enough and 
with such attention to the context 
to know fairly well what they con- 
tain and to give us some apprecia- 
tion of their purpose. In the aggre- 
gate these forty-eight volumes con- 
tain a few more than 28,000 pages 
and reflect the views, opinions and 
prejudices of countless hundreds of 
legislators whose votes made them a 
part of the law of the land. The wis- 
dom of such men as Elizur Wright 
and Victor Barry with a dozen more 
of the early state commissioners form 
the backbone of this collection of 
legal rules regulating the business of 


G ese ance facing our editorial 


insurance in the interest of the pub- 
lic welfare. The thought, wisdom 


and action of later-day supervisory 
authorities, who sensed the necessity 
of meeting changes resulting from the 
growth and increasing popularity of 
insurance, has given added strength 
to a code which has well served those 
for whose protection it was designed 
and has made state regulation of the 
business something well worth fight- 
ing for. 

Against this background of well 
considered measures, setting forth the 
conditions under which insurance 
companies may be organized and op- 
erate, rests a mass of enactments of 
exceeding doubtful value to the in- 
surance buying public. They repre- 
sent in a large measure the preju- 
dices, failures and disappointments 
of countless individuals whose rancor 
at some time or other crystallized into 
a conviction that “there ought to be 





a law”, and a law resulted. There 
are many such laws which had no 
more than local application even at 
the time of their enactment and which 
have long since become obsolete or 
inapplicable because of later legisla- 
tion which failed to repeal them. 
Others work an indirect hardship 
upon policyholders, because they were 
designed and enacted for the special 
benefit of some group, at the moment 
possessing sufficient political power 
to put them over. There are statutes 
relating to coverages and forms long 
since liberalized to an extent which 
carry them far beyond the scope of 
the act designed to regulate them. 
There are provisions, couched in the 
best legal terminology by their law- 
yer sponsors, to make certain only 
that the experience of a lost law suit 
shall not be repeated, regardless of 
the facts, the evidence or the law. 
Then there are laws representing in 
their conception neither justice nor 
equality, but only the need of funds 
by some local taxing body which con- 
sidered public utility and insurance 
corporations fair prey. In_ short, 
there exists a multiplicity of insurance 
and related statutes neither necessary 
nor desirable. Their existence has 
prompted more than one suggestion 
that in the interest of the public wel- 
fare every State should, at least once 
in each quarter century, convene a 
legislative session for the sole pur- 
pose of repealing such measures. 
This month the elected representa- 
tives of the people in forty-one 
states are convened in legislative ses- 
ions. <A total of approximately 6100 
men and women wil! devote from 60 
to 90 days to the passing of new laws. 
They will consider in the aggregate 
some 40,000 proposals ranging in 
purpose from those seeking to cor- 
rect the spelling or punctuation of 
some previous enactment to those 
calling for a change in the funda- 
mental law of the particular State. 
Among that membership will be sea- 
soned politicians proposing reappor- 
tionment ; young first-termers endeav- 
oring to redeem campaign pledges; 
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lady legislators offering nostrums to 
cure the States’ social evils; labor 
leaders seeking to further consolidate 
the position of the organizations they 
represent; social reformers endeav- 
oring to redistribute the world’s 
wealth; mediocre lawyers trying to 
protect themselves against a repeti- 
tion of unfortunate experiences in the 
law courts; medical practitioners 
seeking to build a still higher wall 
around the school of thought to 
which they subscribe, and members 
of other professions and callings 
striving to build legal barriers against 
intrusion in a field to which they lay 
special claim. Surrounding these ac- 
credited representatives of the people, 
the halls of State Capitol buildings 


from Florida to Washington and 
Maine to Texas will swarm with 
members of the “third house” repre- 


senting 
every 


offensively or defensively 
form of human _ endeavor. 
Among these will be representatives 
of interests both sinister and meri- 
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torious, operating either in the inter- 
est of some pending proposal or 
merely alert to the possibility of sug- 
gestions detrimental to their princi- 
pals. That the power and knowledge 
of these groups may be great is not 
to be denied. Indeed the failure of 
a large percentage of the bills intro- 
duced at every legislative session may 
be attributed in some measure to the 
activities of these men and women 
and by the same token many an ill- 
advised proposal will be adopted for 
no reason other than that the sup- 
porting lobby is formidable and in- 
sistent. 

This year, due to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the S. E. U. A case, it is 
expected that many exceedingly im- 
portant bills affecting the business of 
insurance will be introduced in state 
legislatures. Many of these will re- 
late to the regulation of rates and 
the imposition of taxes. Presumably 
there will also be the usual number 
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of proposals having to do with forms 
and coverages, agents and their or- 
ganizations, workmen’s compensation 
benefits and legal practice and pro- 
cedure in insurance cases. A few 
of these will be either necessary or 
desirable for the proper conduct of 
the business but many of them will 
be both unnecessary and undesirable 
from the point of view of company, 
agent, policyholder and public alike. 

At no time in the history of the 
insurance business has there been in- 
dicated so great a necessity for delib- 
erate and well considered action with 
respect to legislative proposals. 

It is our hope—and we are certain 
we are joined in that hope by every 
person engaged in the business—that 
the legislatures of 1945 shall enact but 
few insurance measures and those 
only after the most careful and de- 
liberate consideration of what may be 
necessary and desirable in the inter- 
est of the companies and their policy- 
holders. 
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In 1945 forty-two state legislatures and the national Congress will meet and consider thousands of proposed laws 
to regulate business and the every day conduct and welfare of the American citizen. Hundreds of these proposals will 
have to do with the business of insurance and its policyholders. Here we see the Senate of the United States, with 
most of the members absent, considering important legislation. 
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Insurance Commissioners Meet in New York 
in Mid-year Session 


EW surprises and not much 
F definiteness of action marked 

the winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners held at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, December 3 
to 7, 1944. As expected, every sub- 
ject, no matter how vigorously it 
started out as an independent discus- 
sion, at last yielded to the pressure 
of the strong current leading toward 
consideration of the all-absorbing 
topic of possible federal control. 

Emphasizing the importance of the 
meeting was the fact that even in 
these times of difficult travel, 41 
states were represented, as were three 
Provinces of Canada—Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Quebec. 

The liveliest topics on the program 
had to do with Multiple Lines, the 
Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint, Interstate Rating, Wage 
Factor in relation to Compensation 
Insurance, Laws and Legislation, Ac- 
cident and Health, Taxes and the 
progress of the SWIS. 

But while considerable light and 
some heat was developed in questions 
and answers generally, it seemed that 
both the commissioners and the com- 
pany men present preferred to see 
what Congress would do before mak- 
ing any clean cut moves to revamp 
many out-moded practices which have 
grown up through the years. 

There was some especially sharp 
debate about the I.U.B. and its pro- 
cedures. This, however, led again to 
speculation on the possibility of pass- 
ing a federal regulatory law and as a 
result there was more confusion than 
conclusion. 

A very serious note was struck 
when spokesmen for major life 
groups brought up the question of the 
liability of officers and directors who 
authorize the payment of state taxes 
during the period when federal con- 
trol is in dispute. It was recom- 
mended that laws be passed in each 
state to remedy this situation. 

President Johnson and a commit- 
tee labored hard to bring order out 
of the exigency which faced the com- 
missioners and at last evolved a reso- 
lution which came close to a sug- 
gested text for a bill to be introduced 
at Washington, D. C. This, in brief, 
called for exemption of insurance 
from federal regulation, naming the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act and other re- 





NEWELL R. JOHNSON 


President, National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners 


strictive measures, but providing only 
a limited moratorium during which 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust 
acts should not be operative. Spokes- 
men for the life companies, health 
and accident companies and the mu- 
tuals responded when called on to 
state their opinion. There was unan- 
imous support voiced by these groups, 
but the stock, fire and casualty people 
remained silent. 

Various factions held meetings of 
their own to try to plan courses of 
action on the larger issues growing 
out of the Paul vs. Virginia decision. 
But even those with like problems 
differed so deeply on details that di- 
vergent groups retired into separate 
corners by themselves. 

Many of the top men of the stock 
command did not register in at the 
Commissioners’ meeting—the rumor 
being that Washington, D. C. was 
absorbing their interest. Indeed, at 
the last, a large number of the ex- 
ecutives from all groups took the 
train to the nation’s capital. It was 
the consensus that the moment had 
gone by for definite action by the 
78th Congress, and so it proved to 
be, although a tentative agreement by 
the major parties interested was said 
to have been reached. 


The last session of the meeting 
summed up what happened during the 
week, in that the various committees 
made statements, reporting mainly 





that progress had been made but no 
definite action taken. If these state- 
ments are to be accepted at full value 
the June 1944 meeting, scheduled to 
be held at St. Paul, will be a record 
breaker for business done, since most 
of the committees made mention of 
the mid-year session as the objective 
for decision on important matters. Of 
predominant interest were reports 
from the following: 

The Life Committee urged that the 
Guertin bill be passed in states where 
not now on the books, and that there 
be more uniformity in Department 
interpretations. 

Meetings as soon as possible in the 
new year were announced by the 
Multiple Lines Committee, with uni- 
form definitions of various coverages 
as a major topic. 

The Interstate Rating Committe 
expressed the need for any changes, 
past or present, in the I.U.B. plan 
being sent to the commissioners of 
the various states. 

After prolonged discussion both in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mittee and on the floor of the conven- 
tion, a recommendation was adopted 
that a form be provided for compan- 
ies to fill in with specific information 
concerning figures relating to ex- 
pense. 

The subcommittee on Interpreta- 
tion and Complaint declared its pur- 
pose to collaborate with all interested 
in preparing a revised agreement and 
definition of fire, marine and casualty 
insurance. 

It was reported that a meeting had 
been called for next March to pre- 
pare a final suggestion for a new fra- 
ternal code. 

Commendation was given by the 
Casualty and Surety Committee to 
the companies for their efforts to pro- 
vide automobile liability coverage for 
disabled veterans. 

The Committee on Valuations had 
several technical questions to decide 
on which more time was needed and 
a detailed report will come later. 

The Accident ‘and Health Commit- 
tee reported that no apparent need 
existed for a definition of wholesale 
accident and health insurance; that 
more information was desirable on 
loss ratios in these lines; and that a 
model accident and health bill was to 
be considered for presentation at the 
June meeting. 
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Multiple Line Underwriting Powers 


By S. BRUCE BLACK 


PRESIDENT, 
Liperty Mutuat Insurance ComPany 


O much of what is being said 
and written about “Multiple 
Line” underwriting powers has 
so little relation to the specific recom- 
mendations for legislative changes in 
insuring powers which have been fav- 
orably received by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, that it is high time the proposals 
themselves be discussed as they really 
are. 
sut first, just a word about the 

origin of these proposals. The long 
apparent need for modernizing the 
laws of the several states governing 
the underwriting powers of insurance 
companies caused the President of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to ask a committee 
representing fire and casualty stock 
and mutual companies, brokers and 
agents, and the insurance buyers to 
study the whole question of under- 
writing powers. After months of 
study and after hearing committees 
representing nearly all company, 
agency and broker organizations and 
some buyers, the committee made its 
1eport, embodying five (5) specific 
recommendations, to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers. It is those specific proposals 
which I am going to discuss this 
morning. 

These proposals do not attempt any 
revolutionary changes in American 
Insurance. They do attempt to bring 
some order out of the welter of vary- 
ing and often conflicting insuring 
powers of the several states to per- 
mit progress toward two goals: 

(1) Better service to the man who needs 
and wants insurance. 

(2) That the ability to serve insurance 
buyers by meeting all their needs 
will no longer be limited to a small 
number of large insurance groups 
who through ownership by organi- 
zation or purchase of subsidiary com- 
panies do now furnish “Multiple 


Line” insurance through one organ- 
ization. 


Multiple Line Insurance means 
simply that a single insurance carrier 
may, if it so wishes, write several, 
rot necessarily all, kinds of insurance. 
It does not mean that all or even sev- 
eral kinds of insurance must be writ- 
ten in a single insurance policy. 

The British system generally per- 
mits a single insurance company to 
write all kinds of insurance even life 
insurance. The extent to which dif- 
ferent kinds of-insurance are com- 
bined into so-called “All risk” poli- 
cies is largely a matter of discretion 
on the part of the insurance company 
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in meeting the desires of the insur- 
ance buyer. Governmental regula- 
tions require certain segregations of 
funds for the protection of policy 
beneficiaries. In our country, there 
are so many differences between the 
states that it is hard to make many 
generalizations but it is generally true 
that insurance companies are granted 
powers to write specific kinds of in- 
surance: in some states all kinds ex- 
cept life insurance may be written by 
a single company; in some, fire and 
casualty insurance may be written by 
the same company but in some they 
may not be and so on into a maze of 
varying and often conflicting laws 
and regulations. 

Broad underwriting powers are, as 
a matter of fact, permitted by a con- 
siderable number of states but these 
powers are practically nullified as to 
most insurance companies doing a 
nationwide business by the restrictive 
regulations of states which grant nar- 
rower powers. Those regulations op- 
erate as trade walls which a company, 
whose home state permits broad pow- 
ers, can hurdle either by changing its 
method of doing business or by or- 
ganizing a subsidiary company so that 
in effect its single organization can 
continue to do its business but 
through two corporate entities rather 
than one. 

Does the insurance buyer want to 
buy his insurance from a single or- 
ganization? We do not have to guess. 
Let us look at the facts. According 
to figures prepared by A. M. Best & 
Company, 90% of the stock fire busi- 
ness, and 70% of the stock casualty 


business is transacted by company 
groups and nearly all these groups 
include both fire and casualty com- 
panies so that a single organization 
can furnish its policyholders multiple 
line insurance. We also know that 
nearly all of the larger mutual cas- 
ualty insurance companies operate 
either jointly with mutual fire insur- 
ance companies or have used their 
iunds to help organize guaranty fund 
mutual fire companies, or, and it is 
rather a startling phenomenon, have 
organized and control, through own- 
ership, stock fire insurance compan- 
ies. Anyway, one way or another, 
they have equipped themselves to fur- 
nish multiple line insurance to their 
policyholders. Is it not reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that insurance 
buyers do want multiple line insur- 
ance and that, in spite of all the re- 
strictions on underwriting powers in 
the several state laws, multiple line 
insurance is in general operation to- 
day? Perhaps the attempt through 
legislation to restrict insurance com- 
panies to writing special lines was a 
noble experiment, but there comes a 
time to face realities. Bootlegging 
was a poor way to nullify prohibition. 
Nullifying the effect of restrictions 
on underwriting powers by organiz- 
ing or acquiring subsidiary corpora- 
tions is a poor although entirely legal 
and maybe, under the circumstances, 
proper way to meet insurance buyers’ 
needs. 

It is a poor way because it tends 
toward concentrating the insurance 
business in a small number of insur- 
ance carriers. Many very strong 
companies, particularly mutual com- 
panies, are very well equipped to 
serve their members for their insur- 
ance needs, but as compared with the 
stock company groups they are rela- 
tively small and they do not find it 
easy to organize running mate com- 
panies. Practically, a mutual com- 
pany being owned and controlled by 
its policyholders cannot be a subsidi- 
ary of any other company, therefore, 
a subsidiary company will be a stock 
company owned by a mutual com- 
pany. An incongruous situation jus- 
tified perhaps by necessity under 
present laws but, in my opinion, not 
justified by any other consideration. 

It is a poor way also because a 
group of companies cannot serve the 
insurance buyer as well or as econom- 
ically as can a single company with 
the same powers as a group of sepa- 
rate corporate entities. 

The argument sometimes made that 
writing multiple lines through several 
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corporate entities under a single man- 
agement rather than through a single 
company under the same management 
somehow gives some _ protection 
against the conflagration and catas- 
trophe hazards to which the separate 
corporations are exposed seems, 
when realistically considered, of 
doubtful merit. If, as usually is the 
case, an insurance company uses part 
of its funds for the capital of a sub- 
sidiary, it has not thereby added any 
overall capital strength. Such com- 
pany groups sell insurance increasing- 
ly under a group name and thereby 
assume a moral, even if not a legal, 
obligation to stand back of the poli- 
cies of the members of the group. If 
it does so, it might just as well in- 
sure all its policyholders in a single 
corporation, if not, the group has no 
moral right to sell as a group, but 
each separate corporation in the 
group should clearly stand on its own 
feet so the insurance buyer will un- 
derstand that he is protected solely 
by the particular corporation which 
issues a policy to him. 


Opposition to broaden underwrit- 
ing power has come chiefly from 
stock insurance companies, both fire 
and casualty, who are members of 
the very groups who now control a 
multiple line business through their 
groups. I am employed by a sizable 
mutual casualty company which has 
a co-operative operating arrangement 
with a mutual fire insurance corhpany 
which is owned and controlled solely 
by its policyholders, and together we 
are in a position to write all the kinds 
of insurance open to mutual casualty 
and fire companies. The proposed 
broadened underwriting powers 
would not, therefore, give us substan- 
tially greater power than we now 
have. It would result in some im- 
portant economies which would bene- 
fit the members of both companies. 
We could somewhat better serve our 
members in other ways. I can think 
of no reason, therefore, why we or 
any other company situated as we are 
should oppose the granting, through 
broadened underwriting powers, of 
equal privileges to companies which 
are not as large as we are, but which 
would be in a position to serve their 
policyholders well and would be 
placed in a much stronger competitive 
position as compared with the large 
company groups. I cannot believe 
that any of the mutual companies, 
now equipped to furnish multiple line 
coverages because their size has per- 
mitted organizing company groups, 
would oppose this strengthening of 
the position of smaller but often 
stronger independent companies. 
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Let us look, rather briefly, at the 
specific proposals now before the in- 
surance industry. They do not con- 
template granting to insurance com- 
panies power to write any and all 
kinds of insurance. They accept the 
idea that life insurance should be 
written only by companies organized 
for that purpose. A good case can 
be made for permitting a single com- 
pany to write all kinds of insurance, 
and probably if the insurance busi- 
ness were starting anew, that practice 
would be generally accepted. Today, 
however, a large body of rating laws, 
reserve requirements and other regu- 
lations have been developed by the 
several states, all having for their gen- 
eral purpose the protection of the 
beneficiaries of insurance policies, so 
that too drastic or too rapid changes 
might produce considerable chaos. 
Everyone agrees that a great deal of 
study would be necessary to adapt 
our rating and other regulatory meth- 
ods to full multiple line insurance. 

Therefore, the immediate purpose 
is to regularize and make available 
to all companies and all insurance 
buyers services now permitted in 
many states. 


First—In more than half the states at: 


the present time, a single insurance com- 
pany may fully insure an automobile 
owner against losses either from physical 
damage to the automobile or from lia- 
bility arising from his ownership or op- 
eration of a car. It is proposed that this 
be permitted in all states. Nearly all 
Middle Western States have always per- 
mitted this and automobile insurance 
companies of the Middlewest have pros- 
pered and to an important degree be- 
cause of this. It has certainly been time- 
tried. Can anyone suggest from the ex- 
perience of the companies of those states 
any good argument against this pro- 
posal? 

Second—lIt is proposed that this same 
principle be applied in aviation insur- 
ance. Most aviation insurance is now 
written by groups of companies includ- 
ing both fire and casualty companies. 
This has been practically necessary be- 
cause most airplane owners wish pro- 
tection against physical damage losses 
as well as against the liability arising 
from the hazards of ownership or opera- 
tion of planes. While aviation has not 
been a major field for insurance, there 
is some likelihood that it will become 
very important. 
permitting full cover aviation insurance 
is that it will increase the capacity of our 
insurance market because more compan- 
ies will be able to enter the field. I 
shall refer to this again in connection 
with reinsurance. 

Third—It is proposed that the person- 
al property floater be approved for use 
by both fire and casualty companies in 
all states. At the present time, this pol- 
icy has been approved for fire and ma- 
rine companies in nearly all states and 
is used by casualty companies as well in 
a number of states. It is also probable 
that our casualty companies could use 
it in more states than at present. Cer- 
tainly, a policy so generally permitted 
should be universally permitted. This is 


A special reason for’ 
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a very broad policy which includes cas- 
ualty, fire, and inland marine coverages. 
A very substantial part.of the premium 
derives from coverages which have al- 
ways been written by casualty compan- 
ies and permitting this coverage to be 
written by fire and marine companies 
only takes away from the casualty com- 
panies an important part of their busi- 
ness. Moreover, there is no practical 
reason why both kinds of companies 
should not write it and thereby greatly 
broaden the market open to the insur- 
ance buyer. 

While not included in the present 
recommendations, a great deal of con- 
sideration has been given to a compre- 
hensive householders policy which would 
permit either a fire and marine company 
or a liability company to insure in a 
single policy substantially all the risks 
arising out of owning a house—a cov- 
erage similar to the full cover automo- 
bile policy now generally written in this 
section of the country. It would in- 
clude, besides the basic fire and ex- 
tended coverage, the coverage of the 
present personal property floater and 
also public and employers liability cov- 
erages—complete coverage on the house 
and its contents as well as of the lia- 
bilities which may result from the use 
of the home. Such a policy would be, 
it is believed, popular among many and 
would be a great asset to insurance com- 
panies, particularly to mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, which specialize in in- 
suring dwelling houses. This broaden- 
ing of coverage has not been recom- 
mended at this time because there is 
some hesitancy about mixing, in the 
dwelling house field, public liability with 
fire insurance. It is suggested, however, 
that any company now writing full cover 
automobile insurance is very well 
equipped by experience to service “Com- 
prehensive Householders Insurance.” 


You have, I am sure, noticed that 
there is nothing revolutionary about 
the three specific recommendations al- 
ready discussed—they merely recog- 
nize and make general what laws al- 
ready permit in many states and what 
“Multiple Line” groups write every- 
where. These recommendations do 
not bring up any new questions of 
qualifying conditions as to capital or 
surplus requirements for it is pro- 
posed that any company qualified to 
write either fire or liability insurance 
may have these powers, provided it 
has the surplus required for either 
fire or liability insurance whichever 
is greater. The requirements of the 
several states would govern. 


A fourth recommendation is of 
particular importance to mutual in- 
surance. It proposes that Reinsur- 
ance of any kind except life insurance 
may be written by any kind of a com- 
pany except a life insurance company 
provided it has a surplus of $1,500,- 
000. Now there may be questions 
about the size of the surplus and, of 
course, that is something that each 
state will determine. But, permitting 
a casualty company to reinsure a fire 
company and a fire company to rein- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Is Liability Insurance Turning in a New 


Direction? 
By PAUL H. WILLIAMS 


"Toe popularity of medical pay- 
ments insurance in connection 
with automobile liability cover- 
age has been a matter of general com- 
ment throughout the insurance busi- 
ness and the annual premium figures 
bear out the general impression. So 
universally has it become accepted 
that it is difficult to realize that only 
a few years ago its very legality was 
a matter of debate and a number of 
states had to revise their laws before 
it could be written as a supplement 
to the automobile policy, instead of as 
a separate accident insurance con- 
tract. 

Also, according to all reasonable 
and credible indications, the doleful 
predictions of occasional underwrit- 
ers and claim men that it would seri- 
ously disrupt automobile experience 
have turned out to be thoroughly un- 
founded. 


As an indication of how far the 
business has advanced in a relatively 
short time, just a few weeks ago, A. 
E. Spottke, manager of the automo- 
bile department of the National Bur- 
eau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, in a talk before a meeting of an 
agents’ association, made the flat pre- 
diction that before long this coverage 
would cease to be optional and would 
be a basic part of the automobile lia- 
bility coverage, the charge included in 
the standard premium. Even if some 
conservative members of the organ- 
ization succeed in preventing or at 
least in delaying this, a public state- 
ment of this type indicates that the 
coverage is perhaps farther advanced 
than many people have realized. 

Mr. Spottke also made the point 
that the insurance companies have not 
found experience difficult because 
they formerly had to pay many ex- 
penses covered by medical payments 
insurance under the first aid provi- 
sion of the automobile liability policy 
—and thereby may hang a tale. 

Although from the earliest days li- 
ability insurance-—of all kinds—was 
never intended to cover anything but 
the obligation imposed upon the in- 
sured by law to pay damages for 
which he can be held liable, the pub- 
lic has never really believed this. 
From the beginning until now, a 
large segment of the public has per- 
sisted in regarding liability insurance 
as accident insurance for third par- 


Medical Payments 


ties. Legislatures, whenever the op- 
portunity presented itself, have sub- 
scribed to the same view. Even the 
law courts, though to a lesser extent, 
have done so. 


It may be that the casualty insur- 
ance business will eventually — per- 
haps sooner than many expect—adopt 
the attitude “if you can’t beat ’em, 
join ’em.” 

In the opinion of many, this would 
be, not only “sound public relations” 
(to borrow a currently overworked 
term) but eventually a source of 
profit and an end to many—though 
certainly not all—existing troubles 
in the business. 


Although by no means the first 
venture of this type, medical pay- 
nents coverage is a sharp departure 
from the traditional concept of lia- 
bility insurance. It is literally acci- 
dent insurance for third parties. As 
now written, it is also accident insur- 
ance for the insured and, under the 
latest changes, covers the insured 
while riding in almost any private 
passenger automobile, but, from the 
viewpoint of possible developments, 
the third party coverage is the impor- 
tant feature. It pays the cost of 
medical, hospital and other expenses 
arising from an accident, if incurred 
by a party riding in the car, regard- 
less of the insured’s liability for the 
injury. In the opinion of at least 
many underwriters, it was originally 
specifically directed at “guest claims” 
--a constant source of irritation—but 
its implications far exceed this. 


If the expectations of many ob- 
servers are realized, we may see a 
general adoption of the principle of 
medical payments insurance — some 
mixture of accident and liability in- 
surance, call it what you wish—cov- 
ering accidents to third parties, re- 
gardless of liability or negligence, up 
to a reasonable limit, sufficient to take 
care of the medical expenses of the 
average accident. 


This idea, if realized, would not 
abolish legal liability or liability in- 
surance completely. There would al- 
ways be the possibility of conditions 
creating liability beyond the medical 
payments limits and the need for lia- 
bility insurance to cover such cases, 
as well as suits alleging such condi- 
tions. But, in the main, many old 
ideas of liability and negligence, at 
least for practical purposes, would go 


May Be Straw in the Wind 


by the boards and naturally the vol- 
ume of law suits would be expected 
to slump. 


Actually, the idea of breaking cas- 
ualty insurance away from the old 
ironbound concepts of liability based 
on negligence goes back at least 40 
years, to the first proposals for work- 
men’s compensation laws, with the 
corollary of insurance to secure the 
payment of compensation benefits. 
Legal history will probably record 
the struggle for these laws as the 
first and most difficult breach in 
the old wall of negligence. Probably 
no person interested in insurance to- 
day whose experience does not go 
back to the 1900’s and early 1910's 
can fully comprehend how revolu- 
tionary these proposals seemed and 
how bitter a fight was waged. Cer- 
tainly the mild furor raised by auto- 
mobile medical payments insurance 
was nothing by comparison. 


Workmen’s collective insurance, 
which antedated workmen’s compen- 
sation laws slightly, though in the 
main ran about concurrently with the 
early stages of the latter, was another 
step in this direction. Although this 
coverage could more accurately be 
described as a species of group acci- 
dent insurance, covering occupational 
accidents only, it was a contribution 
to the principle of getting away from 
making recovery depend on negli- 
gence and, at least in the minds of 
many employers, Was interwoven 
with the agitation for compensation 
laws. 


Having found that it could live 
with compensation laws — though 
there have been and again may be 
times when this sort of life scarcely 
seemed worth living—there was no 
real reason why casualty insurance 
could not adopt the same principle to 
other accidents. That it did not make 
many efforts in this direction was due 
most likely to the fact that there was 
no large single group of persons, sim- 
ilar to industrial employes, who could 
be lumped in any such plan. Fur- 
ther, there was no particular pub- 
lic pressure along these lines until 
about the middle 1920’s. 


Despite this situation, the public 
quickly got the impression that auto- 
mobile liability insurance was acci- 
dent insurance for third parties—the 
expression “I carry insurance for the 
other fellow” is older than many in- 
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surance men. At the same time, as 
a matter of sound business judgment, 
the automobile liability policy, and 
other liability policies, were extended 
to provide for the payment of first 
aid expenses following an accident, 
regardless of liability. Obviously, no 
insured, facing an injured person im- 
mediately after an accident, could be 
expected to consult a lawyer before 
calling a doctor. Equally obviously, 
quick application of first aid might 
well reduce the possible liability of 
the insurance company, should the 
insured turn out to be liable for the 
accident. Thus, from a mixture of 
ordinary humanitarianism and com- 
mon business sense, insurance com- 
panies were forced to cover these 
emergency or first aid expenses, with- 
out inquiring into the insured’s lia- 
bility. This practice probably helped 
the public get the “third party acci- 
dent insurance” notion—if it needed 
» any help. 


Also, the growth of the automobile 
insurance business and the number of 
' small claims led the companies to 
| settle many of them on a compromise 
or “nuisance” basis, without a law 
} suit, even where there was a good 
chance the insured might not be held 
) liable after a prolonged and expensive 
‘trial. Juries notoriously tended to 
) sympathize with injured claimants 
* and, despite all the court rules, there 
'was and still is a strong feeling 
among jurors that practically dny 
» case which goes to trial has a wealthy 
_ insurance company in the background 
) to pay the judgment. All these fact- 
} ors contributed to the general public 
) tendency to disregard the old con- 
cepts of negligence where liability in- 
surance existed. 


While everyone interested in insur- 
‘ance realized that many small claims 
for medical and allied bills were paid, 
without too much consideration of li- 
ability, either under the first aid pro- 
vision or as “nuisance” claims, the 
‘statement of such an authority as 


)Mr. Spottke that medical payments 
‘coverage has actually added little to 
the losses previously paid is both 
startling and informative. The in- 
escapable conclusion is that automo- 
bile liability insurance had come much 
closer to the “third party accident 
insurance” principle than most insur- 
nce men were ready to believe. It 
1akes the idea of further extending 
his coverage much less radical than 
At would seem at first thought. 





5 Although for some time after the 
Peneral acceptance of the idea of 
orkmen’s compensation laws there 
yas little public pressure for other 
ccident compensation, the picture 
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began to change beginning about the 
middle 1920’s. The automobile ac- 
cident victim was then recognized as 
a public problem and interest has 
been on the increase ever since. Al- 
though interest went into eclipse with 
the war, there is no reason to suppose 
this is permanent — every observer 
believes it will emerge stronger than 
ever after the end of hostilities. 
While there was strong public inter- 
est toward preventing accidents, there 
was an equally stronger sentiment 
toward seeing that every victim of an 
automobile accident was compensated. 
The original agitation was for com- 
pulsory automobile insurance, which 
resulted in such a law in Massachu- 
setts—still on the books—and the in- 
troduction of such laws in other 
states, though without success. Fi- 
nancial responsibility laws appeared 
in perhaps three-quarters of the 
states and they have been strength- 
ened constantly, the most recent laws, 
such as in New York, falling short 
of compulsory insurance laws by a 
very thin margin. 


Although neither compulsory in- 
surance nor financial responsibility 
laws alter the legal principles of neg- 
ligence in theory, it is obvious that 
both legislatures and the public had 
little real interest in this principle. 
What they wanted — and what they 
still want—was assurance that per- 
sons injured in automobile accidents 
would be paid. It does not require 
a great or unreasonable stretch of the 
imagination to believe that that elu- 
sive “man on the street” or John Q. 
Public, in approving such laws, as- 
sumed more or less subconsciously 
that the owner or driver of an auto- 
mobile which injures someone is au- 
tomatically liable and hence that all 
the law need do was make certain 
that he was able to pay for damages. 





Not only in financial responsibility 
laws, but in every law or ruling re- 
quiring liability—including property 
damage liability — insurance is this 
philosophy found. As has been said 
many times and as insurance com- 
panies often discovered to their sor- 
row, legislatures do not pass compul- 
sory insurance laws of any type out 
cf tenderness for insurance compan- 
ies, or to make more commissions for 
agents, but solely to make sure that 
victims will be paid. We have seen 
this in financial responsibility laws, 
in Interstate Commerce Commission 
and state commerce commission truck 
regulations — in every such law or 
ruling. Inevitably, these laws or 
regulations are accompanied by man- 
datory policy provisions, denying or 
at least restricting the right of the 
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insurance company to refuse payment 
to a third party because the insured 
has violated policy conditions, mak- 
ing cancellation a difficult and bur- 
densome procedure, etc. In the few 
cases where such prescribed condi- 
tions have gotten into court, the 
courts have taken judicial notice of 
the spirit of these laws—with the re- 
sult that the claimant nearly always 
must be paid. 





At the same time, these laws and 
regulations show no similar tender- 
ness for the insured. They invari- 
ably permit the insurance company 
to include almost any provisions for 
reimbursement by the insured if it 
has to pay a claim not covered by the 
pelicy conditions. In short, the feel- 
ing of lawmakers on this point might 
be expressed as: “We don’t care who 
pays the claimant—but he has to be 
paid.” 


Medical payments insurance, as 
now written, fits into only a small 
part of the picture. It covers, 
roughly speaking, only passengers in 
the described automobile and _ the 
named insured while riding in prac- 
tically any private passenger automo- 
bile. Its present significance is thus 
what it may portend rather than what 
it actually does. 


Actually, medical payments insur- 
ance aims at a class of automobile 
accident victims which has received 
less sympathy from both insurance 
companies and the lawmakers than 
most. The guest and, least of all, the 
driver were not on the priority list 
of public sympathy when financial re- 
sponsibility and similar laws were 
passed. A guest who would expect 
payment for injuries from his host 
or his host’s insurer was regarded as 
either an ingrate or as a conspirator 
with the insured to gouge the insur- 
ance company. Many states passed 
laws depriving guests of any right to 
recover from a host, ‘except in ex- 
treme cases, involving matters such 
as wanton negligence, intoxication, 
etc. Most of these laws are still on 
the books, although personal injury 
attorneys showed great ingenuity in 
getting around them. Some compan- 
ies excluded liability to guests in their 
policy conditions and at one time 
there was a standard endorsement for 
this purpose, with a reduction in pre- 
mium. 


But, in spite of the comparatively 
low standing of the guest in public 
sympathy, medical payments insur- 
ance has been a tremendous success. 
Probably many authorities failed to 
read the average motorist’s attitude 
toward this situation correctly. No 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Insuring Bailee for Customer's Benefit 


AILEES who are catering to 

retail customers usually feel 

that it is good business prac- 
tice for them to assume liability be- 
yond that imposed by law. 

As a matter of fact, the legal lia- 
bility of a bailee for goods entrusted 
to him is rather limited. He is ob- 
ligated to exercise only ordinary or 
reasonable care. For example, if the 
bailee provides a bailor’s property 
with the same care which he gives 
his own property, he is usually con- 
sidered to have discharged his obli- 
gation. 

This limited liability of a bailee is 
in rather sharp contrast to that of a 
common carrier. Railroads, truck 
lines and airlines as common carriers 
become virtual insurers of the goods 
which are entrusted to them for 
transportation. The common car- 
rier is responsible for the safe car- 
riage and delivery of goods and must 
make good all losses, except those 
caused by a limited number of casu- 
alties, considered acts of God, and 
losses resulting from war. 

For business reasons the bailee will 
extend his liability by contracting 
with his customer to be responsible 
for loss or by agreeing to carry in- 
surance against casualties. This vol- 
untary assumption of liability can ex- 
tend to any degree which the bailee 
considers desirable or prudent. The 
bailees ordinarily dealing with retail 
customers are laundry owners, dry 
cleaners, fur storers and furniture 
warehousemen. In addition to their 
legal liability these bailees frequently 
will assume responsibility for loss 
due to fire, theft, perils of transpor- 
tation and other hazards commonly 
insured under the fire and extended 
coverage policy. 

Insurance policies written for a 
bailee may include coverage of his 
legal liability only, or they may be 
written to protect both the owner and 
the bailee regardless of legal liability. 
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Because of the limited liability im- 
posed upon the bailee by law, a legal 
liability form would be written at a 
much lower rate than the full cover- 
age form which protects both the 
bailee and the bailor. It is necessary 
for the insurance company represent- 
ative to make entirely clear to the 
bailee which type of policy he is se- 
curing. There have been numerous 
instances where a bailee has pur- 
chased a legal liability policy and has 
then expected his insurance company 
to pay all losses regardless of his legal 
liability. A clear understanding on 
the part of the policyholder regard- 
ing the insurance purchased is nec- 
essary to avoid such misunderstand- 
ings. 

Bailee insurance policies are cus- 
tomarily written on a specified peril 
basis and it is necessary for the in- 
surance company to underwrite in- 
dividually the perils covered. Catas- 
trophe losses are most likely to result 
from fire. During the past two or 
three years there have been several 
examples of laundries and dry clean- 
ers which were totally destroyed by 
fire and at least three serious fur 
storage fire losses. In some of these 
instances construction and protection 
were considered to be superior, but 
circumstances were such that the en- 
tire contents were involved in the 
loss. Where there is a heavy con- 
centration of value within one build- 
ing, the underwriter must consider 
the whole line subject to a single loss, 
regardless of the protection which 
may be available under normal con- 
ditions. An abnormal situation must 
always be expected when considering 
the probable maximum loss under a 
warehouse policy. 

Catastrophe loss from theft is also 
possible under a Bailee’s Policy is- 
sued to a jeweler and might occur 
under a policy issued to a fur storage 
warehouse. In connection with the 
other bailee lines, the theft coverage 








is more likely to produce a bad loss 
record as a result of small and med- 
ium sized losses repeated at frequent 
intervals. Theft from laundry and 
dry cleaners’ trucks are common oc- 


currences in some of our larger cities. | 


Locked truck warranties may be of 
some benefit but the drivers object 
to locks on the basis that it takes too 
much time to lock and unlock the 
truck every time they have to make 
a stop. 
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A more feasible plan is to# 


attach a deductible clause to the pol-} 


icy applying to the theft hazard. The} 


laundry owner or dry cleaner will 
take a very definite interest in pre- 
venting these theft losses when he is 
compelled to stand the first $50 or 
$100 of each loss. Such measures 
are particularly necessary when re- 
tail deliveries are made in apartment 
house districts where the trucks are 
left unattended for considerable pe- 
riods while the driver is inside a 
large apartment building. 


Bailee insurance policies are very 
likely to contain “other insurance” 
clauses which attempt to make ther 
excess insurance over other cover’ 
age. This would seem to be justi; 
fiable because the bailee policy ordi: 
narily goes beyond the legal liability 
of the bailee and is, in effect, a pol} 
icy for the benefit of the customer 
In the case of a policy written to pro 
tect the bailee’s legal liability only 
the excess clause should be made i 
apply only to similar insurance ef 
fected by the policyholder. Whert 
the policy is written to protect bot! 
the bailee and bailor, it appears t 
be in order for it to contain an ex 
cess clause and consequently be i 
the same position as other polici¢ 
involved in the loss. 


The ten per cent extension of th 
fire insurance policy commonly hel 
by the customer contains a provisi 
that the insurance shall not inure 
the benefit of a bailee. It is que 


(Continued on page 21) 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From December 1, 1944 Through December 31, 1944 








450. INSURANCE LEGISLATION. As was expected by 
most of those interested, Congress came to final 
adjournment without having acted upon any of the 
insurance proposals then pending. These included 
the proposals of Senators McCarran and Ferguson, 
upon which there was substantial agreement between 
the insurance commissioners and representatives of 
the industry, and of Senators O'Mahoney and Hatch 
which differed in the length of the proposed mora- 
toriun. Both proposals were in the nature of 
amendments to the Bailey-Walter bill which had al- 
ready passed the House. In commenting upon the 
failure to secure action, the NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
reports Senator O'Mahoney as saying: "So much time 
was occupied in an effort to bring about an under- 
standing which was not successful that it is inm- 
possible to get action at present. The Bailey- 
Walter bill, from the very beginning, was intended 
to secure complete blanket exemption for the entire 
insurance business from the anti-trust laws. That 
exemption was always resisted, upon the ground that 
what the insurance industry ought to have is a 
specific exemption for specific kinds of combina- 
tion and cooperative action. There never was any 
objection from any source - and certainly not from 
me - to granting an exemption from the provisions 
of the anti-trust laws for specific types of co- 
operative work, like establishment of rating 
bureaus, agreements or cooperative action on pol- 
icy forms, the gathering of statistics, and the 
like. When the state commissioners came to Wash- 
ington after the congressional recess, their pro- 
posal called for a 4-year moratorium, which would 
have put the whole thing into the next presidential 
campaign. At the request of Senator Bailey, I 
took their proposal and changed the moratorium 
provision to the provision, substantially, in 
Commissioner Garrison's proposal of last summer, 
which was an attempt to name the particular kinds 
of cooperative action that ought to be exempted 
from the anti-trust laws. That was agreed to be- 
tween the commissioners and myself. The commis- 
sioners put that plan up to the industry, and all 
agreed to it except some of the stock fire conm- 
panies. Then Commissioners Johnson and Harring- 
ton came to me last Thursday. I told them I had no 
objection to a moratorium if it were identified in 
the bill what its purpose was. I arranged for a 
conference between them and Attorney General 
Biddle. On the commissioners' compromise pro- 
posals I wrote some language to indicate what I 
thought would accomplish this definjtion of the 
purpose of the moratorium, substantially as fol- 
lows: 


"'For the purpose of enabling the states to con- 
form to provisions of this act, the Constitution 
and the anti-trust laws, the anti-trust laws should 
not apply until March 1, 1946, to the business 
of insurance or any acts in its conduct.' 


"The Attorney General said that form would be 
acceptable and that if it were adopted he would 
recommend signature of the bill, if passed. As 
thus amended, the proposal would have contained: 


'l. A Congressional declaration that the states 
should continue the regulation of insurance. 


'2. That they would have the right to continue 
to tax the insurance business. 


'3. Provision for a moratorium until March l, 
1946, long enough to cover the sessions of state 
legislatures during 1945 and 1946. 


'4. A clear statement that the purpose was not 
to evade the anti-trust laws, but to adjust the 
insurance business to the law.' 


"But even that was not acceptable to some stock 
fire interests." 


451, INSURANCE PRIZE ESTABLISHED. Prof. Frank G. 
Dickinson of the University of Illinois and Pres- 
ident of the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance has announced the estab- 
lishment of the Elizur Wright insurance literature 
prize to be awarded annually for the best insurance 
article, book, etc. The winner will receive $250 
and a certificate. The anonymous donor, head of 
a midwest insurance organization, has agreed to 
provide the prize funds for a period of five years. 
Elizur Wright, in whose honor the award is made, 
was the first insurance commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, serving from 1858 to 1866. 


452, FARM LOSSES STEADY. At a joint meeting of the 
agricultural committee of the National Fire Waste 
Council and the farm fire protection committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association, Dr. V. N. 
Valgren, U. S. Department of Agriculture, reported 
that despite a reduction in some states the 1944 
farm fire losses would reach a total of $90,000,- 
000, which equals the figure for 1943. 


453. KITCHEN RESIGNS. Ross G. Kitchen, for the 
past ten years assistant advertising manager of the 
Hardware Mutuals at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has 
resigned to become vice-president and advertising 
manager of American States. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the Hardware companies, Mr. Kitchen was 
in the advertising department of the Kohler Conm- 
pany at Kohler, Wisconsin. 


454, LEGISLATION PROPOSED. Insurance Commissioners 
of a number of the forty-two states which will have 
legislatures in session in 1945 have indicated 
their intention to have bills introduced affecting 
various phases of the insurance business. Most of 
these will have to do with the regulation of rates 
and enlarging the state's supervisory powers. Com- 
missioner Garrison of California has announced that 
he will sponsor a general rate regulatory measure. 
Commissioner Hodges of North Carolina will have a 
series of bills, including ones for the regulation 
of fire and casualty rates. Commissioner Parker 
of Georgia has indicated the possibility of rate 
regulatory measures in that state. Legislative 
leaders in Alabama are drafting bills to regulate 
both fire and casualty rates. Commissioner Ensor 
of Maryland will sponsor a number of insurance 
measures and the stock agents in a number of states 
will try for agency qualification measures. 


455, ALABAMA COMMISSIONERSHIP. It is generally 
believed that no appointment will be made for some 
time as Superintendent of Insurance of Alabama to 
succeed the late Frank N. Julian. The department 
is under the general supervision of Miss Addie Lee 
Farish, who heads the state Department of Commerce 
and Deputy Superintendent Brooks Glass is in inm- 
mediate charge of insurance matters. 


456, FEDERAL REGULATION. J. Raymond Berry, General 
Counsel of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
is reported in the insurance press as of the opin- 
ion that there will be federal regulation of insur- 
ance within ten years even though Congress may 
enact legislation along the lines proposed during 
the session just closed. He indicates his belief 
that the department of justice will continue its 
efforts to secure federal regulation. 


457. MOTORISTS 78% INSURED. Indiana State Safety 
Director Stiver estimates that 78% of Indiana mo- 
torists are now insured against public liability 
as a result of the enactment of that state's motor 
vehicle responsibility law by the legislature of 
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1943. During the first year of the operation of 
the law 26,625 motorists lost their driving priv- 
ilege and of that number 19,709 were reinstated 
upon giving proof of financial responsibility. 


458. NORTH CAROLINA LEGISLATION. Insurance Con- 
missioner William Hodges of North Carolina states 
that the committee appointed last year by Gov- 
ernor Broughton to suggest changes in the insurance 
law of that state will make its report shortly 
after the opening of the 1945 legislative session. 
It is understood that the committee will recommend 
the enactment of rate regulatory measures for both 
fire and casualty insurance and the passage of 
bills designed to strengthen the general insurance 
laws of the state. 


459, SMITH NAMED CHAIRMAN. Chase M. Smith, General 
Counsel, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company has 
been selected as chairman of the Insurance Commit- 
tee of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. 


460. NAMES COMMITTEES. George E. Phelan of New 
York, recently elected president of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following commit- 
tees: 


The executive committee consists of George D. 
Ratliff, Jackson, Miss.; John H. Kroll, Washington; 
W. Harold Howatt, Springfield, Mass.; Russell 
Davis, Columbus, 0.; Joseph E. Magnus, Chicago; 
J. C. McGee, Jackson, Miss.; E. Emmert Swigart, 
Huntingdon, Pa.; Chester C. Jennings, Baltimore; 
Fred Reuning, Bristol, Va.; J. M. Zachary, Green- 
ville, S. C.; and Chas. M. Boteler, Washington. 
Chairman committee on agency qualification law is 
Lawrence Murray, Columbus, Ga.; company relations, 
Bryson F. Thompson, New Haven; advisory committee 
on agency management, Mr. Swigart; automobile fi- 
nance, John R. Chappell, Jr., Richmond; by-laws, 
James F. Minor, Charlottesville, Va.; resolutions, 
George F. Jones, Charlotte, N. C.; legislative, 
Floyd H. Craft, Greensboro, N. C.; membership, T. 
F. McManus, Buffalo. 


461, AGENTS RESIST CHANGE. The Minnesota Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents will oppose any legis- 
lation to deprive the Insurance Commissioners of 
the right to examine all agents for licenses, it 
is announced. An association bulletin to members 
says: "The greatest service which any of us can 
do for the cause of higher standards for agency 
representation is to immediately take the license 
examination and urge others to do likewise. The 
best defense against possible atttacks in the leg- 
islature on the commissioner's examination ruling 
will be the large numbers of those who have will- 
ingly complied and qualified. All those who favor 
higher standards for our business should submit 
themselves to examination before Jan. 1. In ad- 
dition, every member should advise his representa- 
tives in the legislature to resist any attempt to 
outlaw the program." 


462, OHIO MUTUALS TO MEET. The Ohio Federation of 
Mutual Insurance Associations will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, February 20-21. 


463. PEARSON APPOINTED. Announcement has been 
made of the appointment of John D. Pearson, special 
agent for the Glens Falls Insurance Company, as 
Insurance Commissioner for Indiana to succeed 
Frank J. Viehmann. Mr. Pearson has been active in 
Republican politics in Marion County of which the 
County Seat is his home city of Indianapolis. 


464, SULLIVAN RE-ELECTED. Insurance Commissioner, 
Wm. A. Sullivan of Washington, has been re-elected 
by the second highest majority received by any can- 
didate on the ticket in that state. He received 
462,221 votes as against 311,293 received by his 
Republican opponent. His majority exceeded that 
of President Roosevelt by approximately 25,000, 
and that of the Governor by 127,000. 


465. SEEKS TAX INCREASE. Insurance Commissioner 
Forbes of Michigan has announced that he will ask 
legislative action to establish a uniform 2% pre- 
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mium tax on all lines in that State. Fire premi- 
ums are now taxed 3% and life and casualty 2% with 
some exemptions in the case of domestic carriers. 
Forbes estimates that a flat 2% on all classes 
would realize approximately $454,000 annually and 
would counterbalance the loss from the reduction 
in the fire company rate. 


466. INCREASED FIRE LOSSES. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters estimates that November fire 
losses were 6.5% higher than for the same month in 
1943 and the highest November loss since 1931. 
Monthly figures for 1942, 1943 and 1944 are shown 


below: 
1942 1943 1944 
Jan. $ 35,565,000 $ 27,733,000 $ 38,572,000 


Feb. 30,819,000 33,175,000 38,280,000 
Mar. 30,505,000 39,214,000 39,084,000 
Apr. 27,960,000 34,241,000 34,746,000 
May 25,233,000 29,297,000 32,815,000 
June 22,410,000 26,854,000 30,555,000 
July 21,000,000 25,016,000 32,706,000 
Aug. 19,680,000 29,193,000 30,618,000 
Sept. 20,443,000 26,488,000 31,448,000 
Oct. 22,621,000 26,661,000 32,173,000 
Nov. 24,140,000 31,647,000 33,847,000 


Tot. $278,376,000 $332,513,000 $374,844,000 


467, JULIAN DIES. Frank N. Julian, 72, one of the 
best known of the state Insurance Commissioners, 
passed away early in December at his home in Mont- 
gomery following a heart attack. Mr. Julian had 
been Insurance Commissioner of Alabama upon two 
occasions, being first appointed in 1923, serving 
until 1927 and again from 1935 until his death. 
He had received every honor at the disposal of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
and was its president in 1938. A man of engaging 
personality, Mr. Julian numbered his friends by 
the thousand. 


468. OREGON COMPENSATION PROPOSAL. The Oregon 
Association of Insurance Agents has released in 
printed form the three-way optional workmen's com- 
pensation act which will be introduced at the 1945 
session of the Oregon Legislature to replace the 
present state fund system in force in that common- 
wealth. The measure has the support of both stock 
and mutual casualty companies. It is modeled after 
the Federal Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act and would make it mandatory for 
all employers with a few stated exceptions to in- 
sure either with the state fund or with a qualified 
private carrier or to qualify as a self insurer. 
One of the major changes which would result from 
the enactment of the proposed measure is the shift- 
ing of the entire cost of carrying insurance to 
the employer. At present the worker contributes 
a part of the premium. It is believed the bill has 
an excellent chance of passage. 


469. HAL H. SMITH DIES. Hal H. Smith, a prominent 
lawyer and leader in the civic and political af- 
fairs of the city of Detroit for more than forty 
years, died suddenly at his home. Mr. Smith first 
came to public notice as head of the Michigan Com- 
mission in charge of that state's exhibit at the 
Buffalo World's Fair. He later organized the 
Detroit law firm of Beaumont, Smith and Harris and 
as counsel for the Michigan Manufacturers drafted 
the workmen's compensation act of that state in 
1911. Later he acted as counsel in the organiza- 
tion of Michigan Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
and following his connection with that undertaking 
organized and became president of Central West 
Casualty Company. He was a man of wide interest and 
many business and civic connections. 


470, MUTUAL MEETING. It is announced that the Ohio 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents will meet 
at Columbus, February 19. The Federation of Mu- 
tual Insurance Associations of Ohio and the Ohio 
Mutual Tornado, Cyclone and Windstorm Association 
is meeting also on that and the following day. 


471, AGENTS EXAMINATION. The Minnesota Insurance 
Department is continuing with the examination of 
all agents and to facilitate matters has arranged 
a schedule of examinations in fifteen key cities 
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beginning in January and extending through March. 
Thesé places are so located as to be accessible to 
agents in all parts of the state. 


472, DICKINSON NOMINATED. Prof. Frank G. Dickinson 
of the University of Illinois has been nominated 
for re-election as president of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers of Insurance. Pro- 
fessors C. A. Kulp and C. A. Kline both of the 
University of Pennsylvania have been nominated for 
vice-president and secretary, while C. L. Parry has 
been nominated for executive committee membership. 
The Association will not hold a meeting this year 
because of war conditions and the officers will be 
elected by a mail ballot as was done a year ago. 
It is announced that instead of an annual conven- 
tion the Association will again publish a volume 
of proceedings with Prof. Kulp as editor. 


473, ARKANSAS COMMISSIONER. Jack G. McKenzie has 
been named by Governor-elect Ben Laney to the posi- 
tion of Insurance Commissioner of Arkansas. He will 
succeed Commissioner J. Herbert Graves who will re- 
tire January 15, 1945. Mr. McKenzie has been spe- 
cial agent in Arkansas for the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters since 1937, and is well known 
throughout the State, especially among the insur- 
ance fraternity and law enforcement officers. 
Commissioner McKenzie is a native of Oklahoma. He 
attended the University of Kansas and received his 
law degree from Cumberland University, Lebanon, 
Tenn. He practiced law in Shawnee, Oklahoma for a 
number of years and for seven years was in the office 
of the Oklahoma State Fire Marshall at Oklahoma 
City. Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie and their daughter, 
Patricia Ann, live at 5405 Centerwood, Little Rock. 
The newly appointed Commissioner is a veteran of 
World War I. World War II, however, has not left 
the McKenzie family untouched. In August the fam- 
ily received the tragic news of the death of Lieut. 
Jack G. McKenzie, Jr., while in combat duty in Italy 
with the 15th Army Air Force. 


474, APPOINTED MANAGER. The Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of Wisconsin which has 
recently broadened its activities in the burglary 
and plate glass field announce the appointment of 
Merle M. Parker, formerly assistant manager of the 
Burglary and Plate glass Division of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, to be 
manager of its burglary and plate glass department. 


475, RATE REDUCTION. Following a public hearing 
on November 21, 1944, Superintendent of Insurance, 
Edward L. Scheufler of Missouri, announced a gen- 
eral downward revision in workmen's compensation 
insurance rates in that state to become effective 
December 31, 1944 on new and renewal business. 
The revision represents an average overall reduc- 
tion of 4.3% in the current level of rates in 
Missouri. 


476, INDUSTRIAL NURSING CONFERENCE. On December 
15, 1944 at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, New 
Jersey, the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company staged a fourth in its series of confer- 
ences on industrial nursing practices with special 
emphasis upon techniques and methods employed in 
first aid for the casualties of war production. 
Among the subject speakers on the program were Dr. 
William B. Bishop, Associated Physician, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, who discussed "Examination 
of the Patient and Record", Dr. Irving R. Taber- 
shaw, Surgeon of the United States Public Health 
Service, who talked on "Occupational Dermatitis", 
and Edward C. Jacobs, Assistant Engineering Man- 
ager of the Eastern Division of American Mutual, 
who spoke on "Nurses Influence on the Plant's 
Safety Conference". 


477, MUTUAL EXECUTIVE DIES. John L. Robertson, 78, 
president of Lowell Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
at Lowell, Massachusetts, died suddenly at his 
home December 9, 1944. Mr. Robertson, who was 
also president of Robertson Furniture Company of 
Lowell and a former president of the old Lowell 
National Bank and later chairman of the board of 
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the Union National Bank when the two were consol- 
idated, had been with Lowell Mutual for thirteen 
years. 


478, MUTUAL GROUP CHANGES NAME. Wisconsin Federa- 
tion Mutual Insurance Companies is the new name 
adopted by the group of mutual fire companies, 
heretofore known as Wisconsin State Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies. The new name was 
adopted at the annual meeting held at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee on December 13th. Monroe 
Schwalbach, secretary Germantown Mutual, was re- 
elected president; Junias H. Pleuss, secretary 
Manitowoc Mutual, was re-elected vice-president; 
and Theodore R. Schmidt, secretary Kewaskum Mu- 
tual was renamed secretary-treasurer. Nominated 
to represent the mutual companies on the manage- 
ment committee of the Fire Insurance Rating Bureau 
of Milwaukee are Theodore E. Stickle, secretary 
Furniture Dealers Mutual and Mr. Junias H. Pleuss. 
The Wisconsin Federation is composed of 21 Wis- 
consin mutuals writing city and village risks and 
11 out-of-state mutuals writing business in Wis- 
consin. ; 


479, POST-WAR TRAFFIC SAFETY. Moving into high 
gear in the co-ordinated program to inform the pub- 
lic and enlist support for planning post-war traf- 
fic safety, members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Committee for Post-War Traffic Safety 
met in Washington, D. C., December 5, to complete 
formal organization of the new national organiza- 
tion. The report of a temporary steering commit- 
tee containing the organizational aims and policy 
of the new committee, had been approved by 35 of 
the national organizations sponsoring "A Program 
for Post-War Traffic Safety," prior to the Decem- 
ber 5 meeting. Purpose and scope of the National 
Committee is to stimulate and co-ordinate action in 
effectuating "A Program for Post-War Traffic Safe- 
ty" by providing a clearing house and co-ordinat- 
ing agency for developing public support for traf- 
fic safety programs of official associations; to 
aid other organizations in developing their own ac- 
tion programs for promoting traffic safety; to un- 
dertake information activities designed to ener- 
gize programs at local levels and to make such 
studies or develop materials which may be deemed 
necessary and which do not conflict with those of 
official associations. One of the first projects 
approved at the meeting was the promotional pro- 
gram for "Traffic Jam Ahead!", the sound slide 
film recently produced under the auspices of the 
Committee on Post-War Traffic Safety Planning. 
Circulars for this purpose are being provided with 
the imprint of participating organizations and 
additional circulars are being developed for dis- 
tribution at film showings. The second important 
project approved for action in 1945 is the Nation- 
wide Special Brake Emphasis Program being under- 
taken by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. Kenneth B. Colman, president, J. M. 
Colman Company, Seattle, Washington, is chairman 
of the National Committee. Norman Damon, vice- 
president, Automotive Safety Foundation, serves as 
vice-chairman, and George E. “Miller, National 
Safety Council is secretary. The Executive Com- 
mittee is composed of officers of the National Com- 
mittee, chairmen of working committees and elected 
members from national organizations having full- 
time staff devoted to general highway traffic as- 
signments. 


480, GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE REPORTS. The state-wide 
insurance committee appointed some weeks ago by 
Governor Earl Warren of California and of which 
Insurance Commissioner Maynard Garrison is chair- 
man, has reported to the governor. The committee 
states that it has carefully reviewed and consid- 
ered the insurance regulatory laws of the State of 
California particularly in the light of the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
S.E.U.A. case and is of the opinion that the pub- 
lic interest will be best served by maintaining the 
present system of state supervision and to that 
end that the state laws be amended to more defi- 
nitely provide for the regulation of rates and 
practices in the insurance business. 
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AGENTS — NAIA committee chairmen 
10; Illinois brokers 24; meeting date 
33,105; licensing of auto dealers 39,65, 
160,186; Ohio reaffiliation 55; mutual 
agents 68; West Virginia licensing 80; 
Ohio licensing 168; New Jersey Asso- 
ciation 198; Louisiana Assn. Mutual 
273; New York Mutual 244; Tenn. Assn, 
Mutual 253; Michigan licensing sys- 
tem 294; Advisory Council 311; Wash- 
ington financial coercion 322; Minne- 
sota examination 328,461,471; Ohio fire 
examination 331; Georgia Assn. 339; 
California qualification 409; Minnesota 
442; Iowa 444; National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents 460; Oregon 
Compensation proposal 468, 

COMMISSIONERS — Association 4,31,50, 
109,161,169,329; California 180; Florida 
85,137; Idaho 153; Illinois 141; Ken- 
tucky 47,174; Louisiana 132; Maine 19; 
Massachusetts 146; Mississippi 56; New 
Jersey 84; New York 38,103,184,332; 
Utah 73; Washington 106,464; Ontario 
162; North Dakota 187; Wisconsin 189; 
Kentucky 208; Illinois 199; law revi- 
sion, Ohio 213; California 223,180,272; 
North Carolina 255; State regulation 
281; Insurance Plank 302; South Da- 
kota 303; District of Columbia 308; 
West Virginia 309; South Carolina 338; 
National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners 341,369; changes possible 430; 
Alabama 435,455; Michigan 439; Indi- 
ana 463. 

COURTS — Beaumont Insurance Ex- 
change 2; Atlanta anti-trust 34; li- 
censing of auto dealers 39,186; Okla- 
homa premium tax 41; licensing of 
State Farm Mutual 42; Michigan finan- 
eclal responsibility 60; Missouri anti- 
trust 70,118; Cleveland public property 
97; automobile theft 101; Oklahoma 
premium tax 185; Union ruling 231; 
licensing of Washington agency of 
Detroit 233; Sherman Act violation 237, 
240; S E.U.A. rehearing 362; Mississippi 
377; Florida Agents 397,422; Michigan 
Agency 398; Minneapolis Underwriters 
399; American Farmers, Arizona 424; 
American Equitable 425; Procedure 447. 

DEATHS — McCotter 17; Davis 27; Wil- 
liams 45; Baker 76; Lucas 95; McComb 
123; Evans 136; Burt 210; Brogan 249; 
Ozlin 292; Hobbs 301; Rhodes 305; Hare 
346; Grant 383; McManus 408; Flick- 
inger 436; Julian 467; Hal H. Smith 
469; John L. Robertson 477. 

EDUCATION — Whitney fellowship 23; 
University of Wisconsin 36. 

FEDERAL AGENCIES — 48-hour work- 
week 5; Atlanta anti-trust 34; war 
damage 14,69,96,98; A.S.T.P. 52; S.W. 
I.S. 109; War Board 112; Navy Insur- 
ance Department 114; Army loss ad- 
justment 134; CAB insurance report 


135. 

FIRE LOSSES — 1943 fire loss 26; Fire 
Waste Contest 28; fire prevention week 
35; January fire loss 78; February fire 
loss 110; March fire loss 175; 1943 
losses 207; Hartford Circus 426; De- 
troit 433; Bowling Alleys 440; Farm 
Fire losses 452; 1942, 1943 and 1944 fire 
losses 466. 

LEGISLATION — anti-trust 24; fire rate 
investigation 30,66; Virginia financial 
responsibility 104; New Jersey rating 
bill 107; Mississippi Workmen’s Com- 
pensation 122; Kentucky anti-separa- 
tion 128; New Jersey unauthorized in- 
surance 129; crop insurance 138; New 
York surety powers 176; Robinson 
highway bill 204; Federal regulation 
192; Louisiana Insurance Department 

26; San Francisco Brokers 239; Wal- 

ter’s Bill 252; Counter-signature law 
of Idaho 289; Bailey Bill 307,316,336, 
343,360; North Carolina legislation 
323,458; Maine’ self-insurance 403; 
Michigan Auto 427; Indiana Health 
428; State Sessions 441; Second Injury 
448; Social Insurance 449; Congression- 
al 450; Insurance Commissioners pro- 
pose legislation 454. 

MEETINGS — Loss Managers 232; Na- 
tional Assn. of Mutual Agents 235; 
New Jersey Assn. of Mutual Agents 
261; International Assn. of Chiefs of 
Police 267; American Bar Association 
310,393; National Association of Mu- 
tual Companies 410; Ohio Mutuals 462; 
Ohio Mutual Agents 470; Industrial 
Nursing Practices 476. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Century-old mutu- 
als 77; 1943 auto thefts 124; Kentucky 
Fire Marshal 126; Babson 100; com- 
pany merger 163; postwar planning 
170; Mutual Insurance Company of 
Frederick County, Maryland 2173 


Union Central Life Company 200; Man- 
itowoc Mutual Fire 238; Compensation 
Board hearing 254; Best’s Insurance 
publications 256; Virginia Highway 
Dept. 262; Journal feature 270; Army 
Exchange insurance plan 276; New 
York Accident Prevention campaign 
278; Minnesota Public Schools cover- 
age 282; Automobile coverage 285; In- 
ternational Optimists Organization 288; 
Indiana State Insurance Dept. 290; 
Fitzpatrick-Danahy Ine. 293; Medical 
Arts Hospital explosion claim 327; 
Fire losses 334; New York Insurance 
Dept. 342; Standard Accident Ins. Co. 
345; V-Day Damage 351; Indiana State 
Highway Commission award 352; New 
England Hurricane 354,407; California 
Governor’s Committee 357; Maryland 
S.W.I1.S. 359; Fire Losses 361; Bowling 
Alley Fires 363; Valued Policy 364; 
Policy Cancellation 365; Harold L. 
Wright 371; Insurance Taxes 372; Ho- 
boken Pier losses 391; Premium Vol- 
ume (1943) 4:2; Public property 413, 
443; Ohio earthquake 429; Aviation in- 
surance 437; Insurance Prize Estab- 
lished 451; Seek Federal Regulation 
456; Michigan insurance tax 465; Amer. 
Assn. of Univ. Teachers of Insurance 
nominate officers 472; Winter Driving 
Hazards 473; California’s Governor’s 
Committee reports 480. 


MUTUAL EXECUTIVES — Mutual Boiler 


32; Northwestern 44,94; Lowell Mutual 
46; Fidelity Mutual 49; Preferred Mu- 
tual 53; Michigan Farm Excess of 
Loss 54; Mutual Fire of N.E. 58; Bos- 
ton Manufacturers 87; Michigan Mil- 
lers 90; Wisconsin Mutuals 92; United 
120,183; American Mutual 127; Michi- 
gan Mutual 130; Baltimore Equitable 
139; American Mutual Reinsurance 
182; Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives 190; Northwestern Mutual 
Fire 193; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
202,203; Mutual Implement & Hard- 
ware 206; Employers Mutual Liability 
and Employers Mutual Fire 209; Hard- 
ware Mutual of Minnesota 218; Nor- 
folk & Dedham Mutual Fire 219; Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty 221; American 
Mutual Alliance 222; Pawtucket Mu- 
tual Fire 236; Penn. Assn. Mutual Cos. 
258; Carolina Mutual 260; Lowell Mu- 
tual 265; Assn. of New York Casualty 
Cos. 279; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
202,203,280,344; Michigan Mutual 130, 
315; Improved Risk Mutuals 318; 
Northwestern Mutual Fire 193,333; 
Hardware Mutual of Minn. 218,335; 
Edwin F. Metcalf 380; Col. J. A. Bux- 
ton 388; Sprucer Borden 389; Harry B. 
Simpson 405; G. Lester Martson 411; 
Edw. H. Kingsbury 415; P. P. Tucenan 
419; John Henry 446; Ross G. Kitchen 
453; Chase M. Smith 459; Employers 
Mutual Liability 474. 


NEW COMPANIES — Pilgrim Mutual 13; 


Food Industries Fedé¢ration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies 75; Lansing 
Employers’ Underwriters 79; General 
Casualty and Surety Co. 115; United 
National Indemnity Company 151; Su- 
perior Insurance Co. 173; Atlantic Mu- 
tual 197; Auto Insurers Safety Assn. 
259; Life Insurance Assn. of America 
295,313; Michigan Mutual Livestock of 
Lansing 320; Automotive Ins. Corp. 
367; General Mutual, Texas 423; Blue 
Ridge, 8S. C. 432. 


ORGANIZATIONS — CPCU Society 1; 


U. S. Aviation Underwriters 3; Nation- 
al Council on Compensation Ins. 6; 
American Management Assn. 16,144; 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 18,21,48, 
125,167; National Safety Council 22,165; 
Employers Casualty 25; Millers Na- 
tional 57; NFPA 62,108,152; Fire Waste 
Council 71,143; Continental Casualty 
72; Assn. of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives 86; American Industrial Hy- 
giene Assn. 93; International Assn. of 
Insurance Counsel 113; Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Conference 
133; Factory Insurance Assn. 150; Un- 
derwriters Laboratories 154; Insurance 
Advertising Conference 155; Great 
American 156; International Claim 
Assn. 157,179; Canadian Inland Under- 
writers Assn. 172; American Standards 
Assn, 178; Inland Marine Underwriters 
Assn. 181; New Jersey Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents 196; Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters 201; 
National Fire Protection Association 
215,284,326; Insurance Library Associ- 
ation, Boston, convalescent servicemen 
216; National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Blanks Committee 220; 


American Society of Planning 225; 
Connecticut Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment 224; New York Chamber of Com- 
merce 227: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 228; Mutual Rating Bureau of 
Penn. 250; New York Ins. Dept. 241, 
242; National Safety Council 22,165,251, 
319; American Life Convention 257; 
Central Mfrs. Mutual Ins. Co. 263; Lib- 
erty Mutual 264; National Bureau for 
Industrial Protection 266; Automotive 
Safety Foundation 268; Employers Mu- 
tual Liability 269; U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce 18,21, 48,125,167,271,350,4183 
Metropolitan Life 274; American Stand- 
ards Assn. 287; California Ins. Dept. 
291; Virginia State Corp. Comm. 299; 
St. Paul Casualty Co. 314; Virginia Cor- 
poration Commission 321; Millers Na- 
tional 57,324; U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce 355; Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters 356, 381, 417; 
American Bar Association 368; Michi- 
gan State Bar 373; Int. Assn. of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards 376; Wisconsin 
State Association 384; N. Y. Ins. Rat- 
ing Board 385; American Mutual Lia- 
bility Ins. Co. 386; Texas Mutual 
Agents 387; Insurance Institute of 
America 400; Nat. Assn. of Mutual 
Agents 401; Casualty Actuarial Society 
414; N.E. Agents 416; Iowa Agents 420; 
Society of CPCU 421; Wisconsin Feder- 
ation Mutual Insurance Companies 478. 


POLICY FORMS — New Hampshire fire 


policy 7; Alabama fire policy 9; air- 
eraft hull 11; Tennessee fire policy 15; 
Iowa fire policy 20; Texas fire policy 
29,82,111,142; Georgia fire policy 40; 
South Carolina fire policy 43; Florida 
fire policy 51; liability policies 63; 
New Mexico fire policy 64; Colorado 
fire 64; Vermont fire policy 83; Ar- 
kansas fire policy 88; Indiana fire policy 
91; time extension 93; Virginia fire pol- 
icy 99; Standard Farm Policy 119; Per- 
sonal liability policy revision 131; Per- 
sonal Property Floater 147; Missouri 
fire policy 149; Arizona fire policy 158; 
Massachusetts fire policy 248; War in- 
jury policies 298; Personal Property 
Floater 147,330. 


RATES — W.S. graded expense 8,177; 


fire rate investigation 30,66; Virginia 
fire 81; Illinois auto fleet formula 102; 
Oklahoma compensation 140; Michigan 
fire 148; Texas collision 164; California 
compensation 166; New York fire 171; 
Westchester County, New York 205; 
New York compensation 194; boiler 
insurance 211; burglary 214; District 
of Columbia 230,234,348; Mississippi 
Fire 277; Iowa Fire rates 296; Mobile 
fire rate reduction 297; Maryland fire 
rates 325; Indiana and Wisconsin fire 
reduction 337; Indiana W.C. reduction 
243; Florida compensation 349; Ex- 
pense loading 246; Kentucky 275; Mas- 
sachusetts Automobile 353; Connecti- 
eut reduction 374; Maryland Fire 392; 
Illinois taxicab 404; Kentucky 434; 
South Carolina 445; Missouri compen- 
sation 475. 


REHABILITATION — Chamber of Com- 


merce 191; A.M.A. Plan 358; American 
Legion 366. 


SOCIAL SECURITY — U. S. Chamber 


conference 18,167,340. 


STATE RULINGS — Ohio retaliatory 


opinion 37; cold storage lockers 61; 
stop-loss policies 67; Massachusetts 
HOLC-SCA 89; Illinois hospital group 
117; Hability of federal owned autos 
121; Florida workmen’s compensation 
145; A & H ad regulation 159; Ken- 
tucky Inland Marine 229; Idaho In- 
land Marine 247; Massachusetts Stop 
Loss 283; New Jersey rate regulation 
286; Liability of Garage Owners 300; 
Michigan motor law 304; California in- 
surance on motor vehicles 312; Penn. 
countersignature ruling 317; Missouri 
medical payments coverage 347; Iowa 
violations 379; Texas Retrospective 
Rating 394; Agency Qualification, Ten- 
nessee 395. 


TRAFFIC —Indiana safety responsibil- 


ity law 12,245,457; Michigan financial 
responsibility 60,116; Virginia finan- 
cial responsibility 104; Program for 
highway safety 306; Post-War Traffic 
Safety 479. 


WAR DAMAGE — payment of claims 14; 


eancellation of coverage 69; corpora- 
tion officers 96; free renewals 98. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION — indus- 


trial accidents 59; stop-loss policies 67; 
disabled workers 86; Oklahoma rate 
reduction 140; Michigan Bureau 195; 
Minnesota claims 212. 
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Employment of Disabled Veterans 


The thing ‘‘G. I. Joe’’ wants most of all is a good job, with 
economic security and a full part in the life of his community 


*By GARFIELD W. BROWN 
GENERAL CouNSEL, AMERICAN MuTvuAL ALLIANCE 
F all the problems that will 
confront this nation upon the 
demobilization of our armed 
forces, none is more important, or 
deserving of more earnest and sym-_ 
pathetic consideration than that of 
employment of returning veterans, 
including most especially the disabled 
veterans. 

It has been well said that when 
he returns to civil life, the one thing 
that “G. I. Joe” wants most of all is 
a good job; one which will afford 
him economic security and in which 
he can take his full part in the pro- 
ductive life of his community, state 
and nation. 

It is very encouraging to note that 
our government, our industries, and 
our national organizations are becom- 
ing increasingly active in seeking to 
formulate and develop the best pos- 
sible program of veteran employment. 

The American Mutual Alliance has 
in its membership the leading mutual 
casualty insurance -companies of 
America, including one company that 
writes more workmen’s compensation 
insurance than any other insurance 
company in the world. Our com- 
panies recognize the outstanding lead- 
ership of The American Legion. As 
the greatest veterans’ organization in 
the world, The American Legion has 
both the ability and the right to take 
the lead in this matter which so vit- 
ally affects the future welfare of our 
nation, of our nation’s defenders, 
and of their families. We welcome 
the opportunity to cooperate with 
The Legion to the fullest extent in 
the study, discussion and develop- 
ment of every necessary and desir- 
able step to insure justice and fair 
treatment to American veterans. 

ee @ ® 


In approaching the subject of em- 
ployment of disabled veterans, we are 
faced at once with the challenging 
problem of how best to induce em- 
ployers to accept disabled veterans as 
readily, at least, as they would accept 
those not suffering a physical handi- 
cap. This problem, while not acute 
at the present moment, very probably 
will become so with the return of 
more than 11,000,000 men and wo- 
men from the armed services. Con- 
sequently, it behooves all of us, with 
a sincere and genuine interest in the 

*Before National Employment Committee of 


The American Legion at Chicago, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 16, 1944. 
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Long hours devoted to recovery may be more bearable if they are to be 
followed by a good job with good pay 


welfare of the veterans, to face the 
problem and endeavor to find its so- 
lution. 


To the average citizen, the employ- 
ment of disabled veterans rests on 
the foundation of American patriot- 
ism and the expressed desire of 
American industrial and _ business 
leaders to accept returning disabled 
veterans without prejudice or dis- 
crimination because of their physical 
condition. Unfortunately however, 
patriotism is a variable factor. While 
it may perhaps be relied upon safely 
in times of stress, it is easily sub- 
ordinated to less emotional motives 
during peacetime and may not, there- 
fore, serve satisfactorily over a long- 
haul program. For that reason it is 
desirable to bring into focus and em- 
phasize the experience of those who 
have in the past dealt with the prob- 
lem of handicapped workers; and 
then, by a continuing educational 
program implemented by positive co- 
operative action, bring industry to a 
state of full confidence in the desir- 
ability and economic soundness of ab- 
sorbing such workers. To do this, it 
should be extremely helpful to bring 
to public attention the conclusions of 
those observers who have been in po- 
sition to study the experience of em- 


ployers who have heretofore utilized 
the services of handicapped workers. 
In this field, none has had a more 
a‘lvantageous position than those con- 
nected with the casualty insurance 
companies serving risks in the field of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

The insurance companies repre- 
sented by our organization are whole- 
heartedly in favor of the employment 
of disabled veterans ; and are anxious 
to see that this employment is ef- 
fected in a manner calculated to re- 
dound to the mutual benefit of em- 
ployer and employee. They have 
given long and thoughtful study to 
this subject through the association 
“Committee on Rehabilitation.” In 
this study, the committee examined 
all of the factors commonly suggested 
as solutions to the problem; rejecting 
some and retaining others as its guide 
in the development of a simple and 
practical plan by means of which it 
is hoped that returning disabled vet- 
erans may be quickly employed under 
conditions assuring them of a desir- 
able social and economic place in in- 
dustry. 

To render some immediate, definite 
and, we trust, convincing assistance 
in this great effort, our companies 


through the Committee on Rehabili- 
. (Continued on page 24) 
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The Farm-Risk Problem 


By=V. N. VALGREN 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


ARMERS are confronted with 

an exceptionally wide variety 

of risks. An increasing num- 
ber. of these risks are insurable 
through expanding insurance facili- 
ties provided either by companies or- 
ganized and controlled by the farmers 
themselves, or by companies gener- 
ally larger and broader in their ac- 
tivities, that are primarily urban in 
their composition and interests. Of 
the farm risks for which insurance is 
still unavailable, some may be found 
to be insurable if and when suitable 
methods for handling them have been 
devised. That a given risk is insur- 
able on quoted terms means little, 
however, unless the cost of the in- 
surance is within the means of the 
farmer and bears a reasonable rela- 
tionship to the protection that it af- 
fords. 

Insurance as a device for dealing 
with risks, or more literally with the 
economic losses incident to risks, does 
not in and of itself eliminate or even 
lessen the probability of losses. It 
merely provides a method of distrib- 
uting the burden from losses, thus 
making the burden more readily bear- 
able. In the case of certain risks that 
at least in part can be controlled by 
the individual, insurance written care- 
lessly and particularly if granted in 
too liberal amounts, may in fact in- 
crease the loss-probability by making 


the insured indifferent to the occur- 
rence of loss or even desirous of hav- 
ing a loss occur. In most instances, 
however, the organizations that pro- 
vide insurance attempt to apply such 
safeguards as seem practicable against 
permitting the presence of insurance 
to increase the risk. They also go 
further and endeavor, in their own 
interest as well as in the public inter- 
est, to promote loss prevention by 
various safety requirements and ed- 
ucational work. 


Risks and Hazards 

By risk is meant, of course, a 
greater or less probability or chance 
of loss. When this chance of loss 
pertains to a tangible object, as a 
house for example, the house itself is 
often loosely spoken of as the risk. 
but in such case the speaker normally 
has in mind the chance of the house 
being damaged or destroyed by some 
unfriendly agency, usually called a 
hazard. The hazards affecting the 
buildings of farmers, as well as oth- 
ers, include fire, lightning, windstorm, 
hail, explosion, in some localities 
earthquake, and numerous less preva- 
lent or less severe hazards. A piece 
cf farm equipment or other personal 
property considered as a risk may be 
subject to some or all of the hazards 
that affect buildings plus yet others 
including robbery or theft. 

Loss of livestock may occur as the 
result of a wide variety of diseases, 
or of accidents of sundry kinds in 
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Farming is the country’s greatest business undertaking and brings to the 
farmer a multitude of business problems 


addition to some of the hazards 
named above. Crops may fail from 
cne or another of various meteoro- 
logical causes or be destroyed by plant 
disease or insect or animal pest. 
When crops or livestock escape all 
or most of the hazards that affect 
their production, there remains the 
final risk that the supply in relation 
to the demand may be such that the 
price obtainable is too low to avoid 
a financial loss to the growers not- 
withstanding a satisfactory yield. 
This final hazard is present, of course, 
also in the case of products of the 
industrial plant er the factory, but 
here the output is more directly sub- 
ject to control by the producers. 

These risks, which in each instance 
are associated with a given class of 
tangible property, represent only a 
part of the risk burden that attaches 
to farming. Other types of risks face 
the farmer that are not tied to any 
given tangible property that he may 
own. One of these involves poten- 
tial liability of various kinds. Ex- 
amples are: A judgment against the 
farmer for personal injury or prop- 
erty damage to others, resulting from 
his ownership and use of automobiles 
and trucks; a similar judgment for 
injury suffered by an employee, or 
even by a member of the general pub- 
lic, if the farmer is found responsi- 
ble through failure to take proper 
precautions against the occurrence of 
such injury or damage in connection 
with his farm machinery, his live- 
stock, and even his buildings. 

In addition to these numerous farm 
risks, the farmer bears a variety of 
distinctly personal risks which in 
most instances are common to all 
classes of society. His premature 
death, particularly if his debts are 
heavy in relation to his assets, may 
leave the family in economic distress, 
as may his loss of health through per- 
sonal accident or disease, with result- 
ing inability to carry on. Unless very 
special care is exercised, farming is 
a relatively hazardous employment. 
The use and care of machinery and 
livestock found on the modern farm 
entail numerous possibilities of severe 
accidents. Unexpected hospital and 
doctors’ bills, frequently associated 
with accidents or with loss of health 
from any cause, represent other per- 
sonal risks that confront farm fami- 
lies no less than urban families. 

From this condensed and incom- 
plete summary of farm risks and haz- 
ards, it is obvious that the neeeds for 
protection on the part of farmers ex- 
tend into essentially every recognized 
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field of insurance. Many of these 
needs go beyond existing insurance 
facilities and some involve risks that 
may prove to be permanently unin- 
surable unless so-called self-insurance 
and broad governmental programs 
are included in the concept of insur- 
ance protection. 


Amount and Source of Insurance 
Carried 


Insurance facilities for farmers in 
the United States are provided prin- 
cipally by three types of organiza- 
tions: (1) Mutual insurance compan- 
ies organized and controlled by the 
farmers themselves, (2) capital stock 
insurance companies, and (3) gen- 
eral-writing mutual companies. State 
insurance funds or departments, and 
interinsurance exchanges are on the 
whole minor factors in the farm-in- 
surance field. 


Property Insurance 


Protection covering loss of farm- 
ers’ tangible property, such as build- 
ings, farm equipment, livestock, and 
household goods, is largely obtained 
from farmers’ mutual companies. 
This is true at any rate so far as 
protection against loss from fire and 
lightning is concerned, and it is sub- 
stantially true also as to protection 
against loss from windstorm. Farm- 
ers’ fire insurance mutuals in the 
United States, some 1,890 in number, 
have on their books an aggregate 
amount of insurance which as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1944 quite certainly exceeded 
13 billion dollars. Practically all of 
these mutuals cover also against loss 
from lightning whether fire ensues or 
not. The Nation-wide average cost 
of this insurance for the past 30 years 
has been about 27 cents per $100 
per year, which represents a very sub- 
stantial saving when compared with 
the commercial rates for such insur- 
ance. 


About 300 of the larger so-called 
farmers’ fire insurance mutuals pro- 
vide insurance also against windstorm 
which generally includes hail damage 
to the property in question. The 
windstorm insurance thus provided 
amounts to about 3% billion dollars, 
and roughly another 3% billion of 
such insurance is provided by 65 spe- 
cialized farmers’ mutual windstorm 
insurance companies—most of them 
in the North Central States. These 
specialized windstorm mutuals in 
most cases work in close cooperation 
with the generally smaller and more 
numerous farmers’ fire insurance mu- 
tuals of the State or district in which 
they operate. The average annual 
cost of this windstorm insurance in 
farmers’ mutuals has been about 13 
cents per $100. 
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No comprehensive data is avail- 
able on the amount of fire or wind- 
storm insurance that farmers have in 
capital stock insurance companies or 
in general mutuals. In the case of 
fire insurance the amount has been 
estimated at about half that carried 
ii the farmers’ mutuals. In the case 
of windstorm insurance the amount 
carried in stock companies and gen- 
eral mutuals may compare somewhat 
more favorably with that carried in 
farmers’ mutuals, since a substantial 
rumber of farmers with fire insur- 
ance in local farmers’ mutuals carry 
windstorm insurance in general-writ- 
ing companies. 

Farmers’ fire insurance mutuals are 
generally somewhat larger as well as 
much more numerous in the North- 
ern States than they are in the South. 
Partly because of the absence of 
farmers’ insurance companies in 
niuch of the South and partly because 
the cost of available fire insurance for 
farmers in companies that adhere to 
bureau rates is very much higher in 
the South than in the North, a sub- 
stantial percentage of southern farm- 
ers carry their own fire risk as well 
as their windstorm risk, unaided by 
insurance from any source. In some 
parts of the country, notably in the 
far West, the windstorm hazard is so 
relatively light that it is rarely in- 
sured against by farmers. . Sundry 
minor hazards to farm property such 
as falling aircraft, motor vehicles, ex- 
plosion, riot, and smoke damage, are 
covered to an increasing extent in 
connection with fire insurance by 
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A prime factor of the farm risk problem is that of securing proper and 
adequate protection against casualty hazards 
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farmers’ mutuals as well as by other 
mutuals and stock companies. Gen- 
erally this involves an added charge, 
though some of the farmers’ mutuals 
have thus broadened their coverage 
without any addition to their rates. 
Insurance of livestock, other than 
against fire, lightning, windstorm and 
hail, is carried by very few farmers 
in this country. In other words the 
risk of loss of farm animals by dis- 
ease or accident is usually borne en- 
tirely by the owner. Such compre- 
hensive livestock insurance as exists 
is largely on the books of a single 
livestock inurance company of the 
capital stock type and some half a 
dozen small and scattered farmers’ 
mutual livestock insurance companies. 
In the case of growing crops the 
only risk that has hitherto been gen- 
erally insurable is that involving dam- 
age or destruction by hail. The 
amount of crop hail insurance carried 
by farmers varies greatly from year 
to year and to some extent from one 
region to another. In years with good 
crop prospects when prices also are 
good, protection against hail loss is 
not only readily bought by many 
farmers but sometimes actively 
sought. The crop hail insurance car- 
ried by farmers in this country, how- 
ever, has in no year greatly exceeded 
half a billion dollars, and therefore at 
the most has represented only a small 
percentage of the crop values at stake. 
Crop hail insurance is written by 
many of the capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies, by some 25 farmers’ 
Continued on page 22) 
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Responsibilities of the Safety Engineer 
in the Postwar Era 


*By D. C. STEWART 


Sarety Supervisor, NraGara Hupson System, 
Burrato, N. Y. 


OT so long ago a line crew 
foreman and I were talking 
about accidents and accident 


prevention within our organization. 

“How many men did we lose last year”? 
He asked. 

“Two”, I replied. 

“Did they need to die?” he asked. 

“No”, I said. 

Quick as a flash he came back, “Then 
it’s two too many, isn’t it”? 

He spoke the words with such in- 
tensity that they made a lasting im- 
pression on me. I’v thought of them 
a hundred times since then. They 
have stood by in the moments of dis- 
couragement that come to every safe- 
ty man. If a foreman can state a 
great truth so confidently, how much 
more should a safety man resolve to 
increase his efforts to approach that 
goal. That foreman had caught 
something of the crusading spirit 
that is needed to lift the most pro- 
gressive and highly industrialized na- 
tion on earth from its present unen- 
viable position of being nearly the 
unsafest on earth in which to live and 
work, up to the top position of lead- 
ership. In its broadest terms that is 
our task. 


During the past few years millions 
of people new to industry have been 
exposed to its hazards. Industrial 
production has risen to new highs. 
Yet, during these years industrial in- 
jury rates have remained at pre-war 
levels, as a glance at the first slide 
taken from page 11, 1944 edition of 
“Accident Facts” will show. Perhaps 
all industry has wrought better than 
it now knows. It may be that the 
foundations have been laid for a 
great, postwar dynamic downsweep 
in accident rates such as occurred ih 
the late 1920’s and early 1930's, also 
shown on this slide. But we can’t 
count on that. The. postwar era will 
have its opportunities in accident pre- 
vention, but it will have its problems 
too, just as the present wartime pe- 
riod has. It is important that the 
Safety Engineer look ahead and make 
his plans now. Great downsweeps 
do not come from hoping, but from 
careful planning and lots of toil and 
sweat. Let us think for a while to- 
gether of some of these problems and 
opportunities. 


*An address before National Safety Congress— 
Chicago—1944. 


We hear a great deal these days 
about reconversion problems. Has it 
struck you that the utility industries 
have much less of a_ reconversion 
problem than most industries. Peace 
or war our ‘products are essentially 
the same. They lend themselves with 
equal facility to the production of 
guns or butter. This is in marked 
contrast to those industries whose 
plants, processes and products have 
had to be completely revamped to 
produce the weapons of war, and will 
have to be changed back again when 
victory comes. 

But we do share with every indus- 
try a problem of the utmost impor- 
tance. Some day the men who left 
to fight our battles will be returning. 
Some of these men will have been 
disabled. In fact, due to the mir- 
acles of modern surgery, a greater 
proportion than ever before will be 
seeking employment in industry. It 
is the duty of everyone to do every- 
thing within his power to find jobs 
for these men which they can safely 
do. 

Many agencies will participate, the 
Federal Government, the States, local 
communities, industry and other or- 
ganizations. It is not a task for 
which the Safety Engineer will have 
primary responsibility, but it is one 
in which he has a vital interest. If 
he does not participate, the important 
contribution that he can make may be 
overlooked. It is hard to imagine a 
more deplorable accident than that in 
which a disabled veteran is injured 
because someone assigned him to a 
job beyond his capacity to do safely. 

A great deal of constructive re- 
search and practical testing is being 
done. It has been demonstrated that 
where the physically handicapped man 
has been carefully matched to the job 
he has produced with safety. It is 
also being found that many jobs 
which were organized on the basis of 
full bodily ability can be revised so 
that they can be performed with full 
efficiency by a person possessed of 
less than full ability. Some plants 
have been employing more handi- 
capped civilians to accumulate data 
which will be useful in planning for 
larger scale employment of disabled 
veterans. Managements are revis- 
ing their ideas of what constitutes a 
handicap. 

The National Safety Council has 
recognized the importance and the 
urgency of this problem by devoting 


a morning session tomorrow to “Re- 
habilitation”. At the present mo- 
ment there is a symposium under 
way in the Automotive and Machine 
Shop Section on the same subject. 
With all this wealth of material avail- 
able to the Safety Engineer who has 
come to this Congress looking for 
help on this subject, and making no 
claims to expertness in it, I shall con- 
fine my remarks to indicating some of 
the main points in which he might 
interest himself. Through the court- 
esy of the American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago, I shall show a few slides 
from their booklet “A Plan to Help 
You Employ Disabled Veterans and 
Other Handicapped Persons Produc- 
tively and Safely,” illustrating what 
seems to me to be a common sense 
approach. 

There are also psychological as- 
pects to consider. A veteran of World 
War I told me that for years after 
his return a sudden clap of thunder 
would send him diving for the nearest 
shelter, and he couldn’t do a thing 
about it. We wonder what would 
have happened if he had been on a 
pole top near energized conductors, 
and an auto had backfired on the 
street below him. The scars of war 
may not appear upon a man’s body 
alone but upon his mind as well. 

Some have expressed concern over 
possible attitudes toward safety of 
returning veterans. Let me illus- 
trate. We insist that our linemen re- 
move their climbing hooks whenever 
they are doing any extensive work on 
the ground. This rule is based upon 
the sad experience that men who wear 
hooks on the ground sometimes unin- 
tentionally inflict serious wounds on 
themselves from the sharp points of 
the spurs. A Superintendent recently 
showed me a letter from one of our 
linemen who is climbing poles in one 
of the war zones. It was a good let- 
ter, but the P.S. at the end interested 
me most. “Tell the boys in the Safe- 
ty Department that over here we 
sleep with our hooks on.” That’s 
what some are afraid of, that ex- 
posure to the hazards attendant on 
warfare will cause many to come back 
with a lofty disdain for our cherished 
rules. 

I do not think so. Maybe a little 
steam will be blown off, but nobody 
1 The plan consists of the following five steps: 

Learn the medical facts, 
II. Analyze your jobs. 
III. Match the man and the job. 


IV. Introduce man to job. 
V. Plan for follow-up. 
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wants*to get hurt, peace or war. The 
risks of war are calculated necessary 
risks, taken to inflict the greatest 
amount of damage on the enemy with 
the least chance of injury to one’s 
self. War must demand a great deal 
of self discipline, and I believe our 
returning veterans will recognize that 
the rules are reasonable restraints, 
imposed upon them in their own in- 
terest. If such tendencies should be- 
come apparent in individual cases, the 
same familiar tools are always avail- 
able—persuasion, education and in- 
sistence. 


After these urgent postwar ques- 
tions are answered, what then? It is 
difficult to peer far into the future, 
or to formulate the principles upon 
which that hoped for dynamic down- 
ward sweep in accident rates will be 
based. One thing we can say with 
certainty — it can be accomplished. 
We have only to study critically the 
accidents we are having to realize 
that that statement is true. I have 
had the opportunity within the last 
two years to analyze and review 359 
detailed reports on fatal accidents 
that occurred within the electric light 
and power industry during the years 
1941, 1942 and 1943. Most of those 
accidents could have been prevented, 
and prevention would not have in- 
volved development of any new tech- 
niques, but only greater understand- 
ing and use of time-tested safe prac- 
tices that are already well known to 
that industry. 


It may be that the day will come 
when the best efforts of the Safety 
Engineer and of Managements will 
strike the hard, unyielding floor of 
the irreducible minimum in accidents 
but that day is far beyond the ken of 
the Safety Engineer of 1944 as he 
studies the causes and cures for the 
accidents he is having. Effort wisely 
expended still yields rich returns, and 
a dollar wisely invested in accident 


| prevention still returns not 4, 6 or 10 


per cent in dividends but hundreds 
or even thousands of per cent. That’s 
a pretty good return in these days of 
low interest rates. 


If a great advance is to material- 
ize in the post-war era, at least two 
groups must work together closely 
toward the common end, Safety En- 
gineers and Managements. The Safe- 
ty Engineer must assume leadership 
in developing the. facts of accident 


| causation and the principles of pre- 


vention, and work them into pro- 
grams that are so well planned and 
logical that Management cannot fail 
to be convinced of their soundness. 
Then Management will do what no 
one else has the power to do—insist 
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that they be made effective and car- 

ried through within the organization. 

The place of Management in the 
picture is so important that we ought 
to stop for a moment and think about 
it. In the final analysis it is Man- 
agement and Management alone that 
can make the effort effective. The 
soundest plans that the Safety En- 
gineer can devise will break up and 
crumble into bits against a wall of 
indifference in high places. But if 
Managements realize that the employ- 
ment of a Safety Engineer is not 
the end of accident prevention effort 
for them, but only the means by 
which their participation in the effort 
can be made more effective, we shall 
have a firm foundation for that great 
hoped for advance. 

Is your Management really inter- 
ested in accident prevention? Let me 
name a few evidences that Manage- 
ments truly interested in the effort 
cannot fail to display. 

They will: 

1. Follow the accident trends. If the 
trends are adverse they will call for 
reasons. If they are good they will let 
the organization know that they have 
noted them and are pleased. 

2. Call for detailed reports on all serious 
injuries, and study them to make sure 
that the true causes have been found 

and suitable corrective action taken. 

. Fix responsibility fairly but firmly. 

. Sample the workings of the program 

occasionally by personal observation. 

Keep accident prevention constantly in 

their conversation with their men. 

. Approve all reasonable budget items and 
expenditures. 

Does your Management do all of 
these? Then your organization is 
headed for great things in accident 
prevention. Does your Management 
fall short in some respects? There 
are two things you can do. One is 
to complain in a futile sort of way 
that you don’t get support, and you 
could really do things if you had it 
and so on. . ., the other is to find 
out why your Management isn’t as 
interested as it should be. More often 
than not if he will do some humble 
self analysis, the Safety Engineer 
will find that the fault lies with him. 

Managements may not be as well 
trained as you in the highly special- 
ized field of accident prevention, but 
they are trained in spotting unsound 
features of the hundreds or thousands 
of plans, schemes and suggestions 
that are offered for their considera- 
tion every year by their organizations. 

One or two unsound suggestions 
mixed in with a lot of good ones may 
prejudice their thinking about an 
otherwise excellent program. Be 
sure you have the facts, be sure you 
have based your recommendations 
upon them, be sure you present your 
case in simple, common sense terms, 
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be sure you present it in readily un- 
derstandable way, and you can hardly 
fail to secure action. One far- 
sighted executive told me only re- 
cently that he used accident rates 
within units of his organization not 
only as an index of safety perform- 
ance within those units, but as an in- 
dex of general morale and efficiency. 
His point can be proven, and that is 
an approach that appeals to Manage- 
ments, who are always searching for 
ways of “upping” efficiency. 
e e@ ® 

What does all this mean to the 
Safety Engineer? It means that he 
must be constantly on the lookout for 
better methods, for new tools with 
which to work and he must keep his 
present tools sharp. In the remain- , 
ing time that I have I shall suggest 
a few ways of doing this. 

One of the pitfalls that traps many 
Safety Engineers is failure to real- 
ize that accidents within their organ- 
izations over a given period of time, 
are no more than samples drawn 
from the larger and more diverse 
groups of accidents that would occur 
if their organizations kept right on 
working in about the same way for 
much longer periods of time. The 
theory of sampling has had a tre- 
mendous and useful development 
within the past 20 years, and it has 
a definite application to the study of 
accident statistics. But all we need 
to borrow from its complexities at 
the moment is a simple truth—con- 
clusions based upon study of large 
samples are reliable, but it is very 
risky to draw broad conclusions from 
study of small samples. 


I realize that the word “sample” 
sounds ambiguous and technical, but 
it really isn’t. Let me offer a simple 
example. Suppose that you have the 
job of finding out what proportion 
of the population listens to a radio 
program. You go out on the street 
and stop a pedestrian. “Never heard 
of it,” he says. The next fellow says 
the same thing. You now have a 
small sample of how the program is 
accepted by the public. Do you rush 
back to your boss and say, “Better 
get a new program, nobody listens 
to that one...” 

In effect that is exactly what some 
Safety Engineers do. They make the 
sample composed of the last few ac- 
cidents the basis for a constantly 
shifting program. Those accidents 
may or may not include some of your 
real enemies, against whom you 
should be concentrating your major 
efforts. It is illogical to spend hun- 
dreds of hours planning an ambitious 
program to prevent the recurrence of 

(Continued on page 23) 
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IS INSURANCE TURNING? 


(Continued from page 9) 


matter how a claim adjuster might 
regard an injured guest, the motorist 
undoubtedly felt a moral obligation 
to take care of him and wondered 
what he had paid a premium for, if 
not that. (Again, the “third party 
accident insurance” frame of mind.) 
Nor should the average human be- 
ing’s desire to be a “big shot” and 
casually assure guests they would be 
“all taken care of” be forgotten. 

At all events, whatever the reason, 
medical payments insurance is estab- 
lished as a standard coverage which 
producers can sell, the public will 
buy and companies can underwrite 
without trouble. The stage is thus 
set for a great extension of this prin- 
ciple. Should not the insurance busi- 
ness go a step farther and introduce 
a similar coverage to apply to anyone 
injured by the insured automobile, or 
by an automobile operated by the 
named insured? And, having gone 
this far, should not the casualty busi- 
ness introduce similar coverage as an 
adjunct to other liability insurance? 

On the other hand, if the insurance 
business fails to do this, is there not 
real danger that the legislatures will 
do it for them, throwing out or at 
least modifying the principle of lia- 
bility based on negligence and setting 
up some automobile accident system 
similar to workmen’s compensation ? 

If the insurance business takes the 
bull by the horns and extends medical 
payments insurance before the state 
does, will the public buy it as enthus- 
iastically as it has bought the present 
available protection ? 


Perhaps not. It might be argued 
that Mr. Average Motorist does not 
feel the same moral obligation: to pe- 
destrians and occupants of other cars 
that he feels toward guests. That 
may be so, but certainly the insurance 
business will never learn the truth 
until it tries it. And, when we reflect 
on how strongly the public is sold on 
the idea that liability insurance is 
“third party accident insurance”, this 
argument loses much of its force. 
There is at least as strong reason to 
believe that such insurance would 
only provide the average insurer 
with protection he always thought he 
was buying. 

Perhaps the rate would have to be 
too high for sales appeal. But this 
argument is certainly open to ques- 
tion. If a high authority on automo- 
bile rates and experience believes that 
medical payments insurance has not 
produced an unbearable volume of 
additional loss payments, there seems 
no reason for supposing an extension 
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of it would break the back of the rat- 
ing system. Very probably it would 
increase payments some, but, to judge 
from the experience of the present 
limited form, it should not require a 
prohibitive additional premium. It 
should always be remembered that 
any system of paying medical and 
similar expenses of accident victims 
would simply pick up many sums now 
paid out as liability settlements—in- 
cluding “nuisance” claims—so only 
an undetermined proportion of the 
payments would be new. 


Certainly it would decrease suits 
and thus reduce claim expense. Not 
all, of course, but certainly a large 
percentage of accident victims will 
gladly forget about suing if they can 
recover their medical expenses with- 
out trouble or argument. 


The alternative to a voluntary cov- 
erage offered by the insurance com- 
panies might very likely be some 
form of state compulsion. As soon 
as sociologists and economists can get 
away from the war and go back to 
peace time problems, the accident vic- 
tim is going to bob up again. Some 
form of compensation law for auto- 
mobile accident victims is going to be 
proposed eventually and state com- 
pensation funds might well ride 
along. At all events, the insurance 
business would unquestionably be 
better equipped to meet such threats 
if it had a voluntary plan in existence 
and it could certainly meet the exi- 
gencies and required changes devel- 
oped by a voluntary plan much more 
easily than it could conform to a sys- 
tem thrust upon it by law—or, more 
likely, by a number of state laws, of- 
fering little in the way of uniformity. 


The possibilities of extension of 
the medical payments idea are almost 
limitless. Already practically all cas- 
ualty companies are offering compre- 
hensive personal liability policies 
with medical payments for persons 
injured at the residence and servants 
a part of the basic coverage. The so- 
called standard policy stops here, but 
a number of non-organization carri- 
ers are extending the medical pay- 
ments feature to include persons in- 
jured by personal acts of the insured 
and his family away from the resi- 
dence, such as in sports activities. 


Already a few independent casual- 
ty companies are experimenting with 
medical payments coverage in connec- 
tion with general liability insurance 
for certain businesses. If a sound 
rating base can be found—and why 
can’t it? — the extension should 
spread like the traditional forest fire. 
With business more sold on “public 
relations’ than ever before, there 


should be few firms unwilling to 
spend a reasonable additional premi- 
um to offer injured members of the 
public compensation without being 
sued. Some large firms, such as de- 
partment stores, now prefer to be 
self-insurers up to a certain limit be- 
cause they would rather handle small 
claims themselves and keep public 
good will. To a small store, finan- 
cially unable to assume the entire li- 
ability hazard, such coverage would 
be highly welcome. Scarcely a 
church, charitable organization, civic 
group and the like would refuse the 
opportunity to protect persons giving 
their time in assisting a charitable or 
religious enterprise and take them 
out of the position where they would 
have to sue the church or organiza- 
tion if they should be injured. 


There are more and more indica- 
tions that insurance and the public 
are coming to a common meeting 
ground on this point. Recently E. 
W. Sawyer, attorney of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers — a former mutual casualty 
insurance counsel—called for thought 
along these lines as part of the post- 
war thinking of insurance. 


Another example of this trend was 
related by A. W. Knauth, associate 
editor of the United States Aviation 
Reports, in a talk at the recent avia- 
tion round table of the insurance sec- 
tion of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. When the German airship 
Hindenburg burned in 1937 with 
great loss of life, there was a possi- 
bility that the limit on liability set by 
the Warsaw Convention might be 
broken because of the circumstances. 
However, the operators had provided 
accident insurance for the passengers, 
paying up to 150% of the Warsaw 
limit, if the passenger or his estate 
would release the line from further 
liability. Every claimant or claim- 
ant’s estate accepted this and there 
were no suits. 


There is certainly plenty of oppor- 
tunity for similar procedures to be 
adopted in almost any business which 
is exposed to claims for personal in- 
jury. Perhaps railroads, whose lia- 
bility is well settled, would not be in- 
terested in such coverage, but bus 
lines, taxicab companies and domestic 
air lines certainly should be. The 
more one studies the trend and the 
developments, the more convinced 
one becomes that we may be close to 
a turning point in our whole concept 
of liability based on negligence and 
that the insurance business has an 
opportunity to lead the way around 
the corner, rather than to be led un- 
willingly. 
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MULTIPLE LINE 
UNDERWRITING POWERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


sure a casualty company immediately 
increases the reinsurance market. A 
large volume of reinsurance now goes 
outside the country because there has 
not been built up an adequate domes- 
tic market and it is strongly believed 
that something should be done about 
it. A startling large part of the avi- 
ation insurance premiums now goes 
abroad through reinsurance and the 
future needs for aviation reinsurance 
will be far greater than in the past. 
This proposal is of particular inter- 
est to mutual insurance, because di- 
rect writing stock companies will not 
generally reinsure mutual companies 
as their agents associations have so 
emphatically resolved. We _ have, 
therefore, a limited market for rein- 
surance—the foreign market; a 
small number of domestic reinsurance 
companies of limited capacity; and 
our own direct writers. To make 
available to mutual fire companies the 
reinsurance resources of mutual cas- 
ualty companies and vice versa will 
greatly expand mutual reinsurance 
facilities. And there is nothing un- 
sound about this. It is less hazard- 
cus for a casualty company to assume 
reinsurance for a fire company than 
to pyramid through reinsurance the 
same kinds of hazards it insures di- 
rectly. Likewise it is less hazardous 
for a fire insurance company to re- 
insure casualty hazards than to rein- 
sure hazards of the same kind it in- 
sures directly. Finally, this is not a 
revolutionary change because accord- 
ing to a study recently made by the 
American Mutual Alliance, there are 
at present some twenty (20) states 
the laws of which permit this to be 
done. Indeed, in the State of Illinois, 
in which we are meeting, not only is 
this as well as all the three preceding 
proposals permitted for mutual com- 
panies but in addition a mutual com- 
pany may write all liability, casualty, 
fire and marine coverages, powers far 
beyond those recommended by the 
committee. 


The final proposal is new and per- 
haps of little immediate interest to 
most mutual companies, but it is, I 
believe, of great national importance. 
In order that American insurance 
may adequately serve our nation’s ex- 
pected growth of foreign trade, it is 
proposed that any domestic insurance 
company which wishes to do so may 
write outside the country all kinds of 
insurance, except life, provided such 
company has a surplus of at least 
$1,500,000. In addition it is pro- 
posed that such companies be taxed 
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as to such foreign business, on under- 
writing profits as is the case at pres- 
ent in several states as to marine in- 
surance rather than on premiums and 
that they be exempted from some of 
the detailed requirements for report- 
ing domestic insurance. These 
changes would, it is believed, give to 
American insurance companies an op- 
portunity to compete on more nearly 
equal terms with foreign companies 
on insurance outside the United 
States. 
ee @ ® 


These briefly are the five proposals 
which have been made. With the ex- 
ception of the one respecting foreign 
insurance they involve no revolution- 
ary changes in well established prac- 
tices. They would bring a consider- 
able degree of uniformity among the 
states; they would permit an oppor- 
tunity for generally better service to 
insurance buyers; and they would en- 
able independent companies to com- 
pete on more equal terms with the 
large group companies. 

Nevertheless, these proposals are 
being strongly opposed by certain in- 
surance companies, particularly the 
Insurance Executives Association 
representing the large stock fire in- 
surance companies and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives representing the large stock cas- 
ualty companies. Most of the com- 
panies in both associations are in fact 
in “company groups” which do mul- 
tiple line insurance business thereby 
evidencing the soundness of two con- 
tentions I have made in this talk to- 
day ; first, that insurance buyers want 
to buy insurance through a multiple 
line organization ; and secondly, it is 
definitely advantageous to an insur- 
ance company to be in a position, 
either through a single company or a 
group of companies under single 
ownership or control, to furnish mul- 
tiple line insurance. Have we not all 
been noticing the advertisements of 
many of the very companies now op- 
posing these proposals for broader 
insuring powers? 

“Blank insurance—writing practi- 
cally all forms of insurance except 
personal life itssurance.” 


“Blank’s Multiple Line Organiza- 
tion,” writing all these forms. 


The Blank Insurance Group: 


“Your own—Blank Insurance Group 
Agent—can make available every facility 
of this national organization to cover 
practically every risk pertaining to your 
business.” 


Rlank Group: 


“The close knit multiple line under- 
writing facilities of Blank are available 
to agents and brokers wherever located.” 


And so on. 
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And here is a quotation from the 
1944 Year Book of one of the largest 
insurance companies in the United 
States : 


“All the forms of insurance transacted 
by the ‘X’ company involve hazards to 
human beings. The owners of automo- 
biles, factories and other properties 
wanted their liability for damage to 
property as well as their liability injury 
to persons insured by the same organ- 
ization. To meet this desire of clients, 
a wholly owned subsidiary, the ‘XY’ 
company was organized in 1907 to issue 
combination policies with the ‘X’ com- 
pany as well as to write such lines of in- 
surance as burglary and plate glass 
which were taken up later, in 1915. 

“The next step in the expansion of 
the service to clients and agents was the 
addition of adequate fire insurance fa- 
cilities with service in related lines 
which would equal the service that had 
been built up in connection with liabil- 
ity, workmen’s compensation, group, 
steam boiler, and other lines. The ‘XYZ’ 
company was established in 1925 and the 
‘XX YZ2’ company in 1935. 


And yet, these very companies 
from whose own statements these 
quotations have been taken oppose 
the limited recommendations for 
broader underwriting powers — four 
out of five of which merely attempt 
to make general throughout the 
United States that which is already 
permitted by the laws of a large num- 
ber of states. Could it be that these 
companies so value the advantages of 
multiple line insurance which they 
furnish through their group organiza- 
tions that they do not wish the priv- 
ilege extended to independently op- 
erated companies ? 





INSURING BAILEE 


(Continued from page 10) 


tionable whether this exclusion would 
have effect as to a policy written to 
cover both the bailee and the bailor. 
Unquestionably it would be effective 
against a legal liability policy pro- 
tecting the bailee only. However, 
most policies are written not only to 
protect the bailee but also to cover 
the bailor. If the ten per cent ex- 
tension of the fire policy pays the 
loss, the only advantage to the bailee 
might be a slight reduction in his in- 
surance cost in the future. However, 
this could be passed on to the customer 
with the ultimate benefit resting with 
the customer and not with the bailee. 
If the question of primary coverage 
is to be resolved on the basis of spe- 
cific vs. floater coverage, the bailee 
policy appears to be specific because 
it names a location. The ten per cent 
extension of the fire policy is defi- 
nitely a floater coverage as to the 
laundry location. 
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THE FARM RISK PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 17) 

mutual hail insurance companies and 
by State hail insurance funds or de- 
partments in North Dakota, Montana, 
and Colorado. The capital stock 
companies have the bulk of this busi- 
ness. 

General crop insurance covering 
against all or essentially all hazards 
mainly or entirely beyond the farm- 
ers’ control has been attempted by 
several insurance companies most of 
them capital stock organizations. 
These experiments have proved dis- 
couraging to the companies and no 
such insurance from these sources, 
except perhaps in scattered special 
instances, is now available. During 
the years 1939 to 1943 a Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation provided 
such growers as applied for it general 
or all-risk crop insurance on wheat 
and during 1942 to 1943 also on cot- 
ton. Early in 1944 Congress decided 
against the continuance of this pro- 
gram. Unless this action of Con- 
gress should be reversed, wheat grow- 
ers and cotton growers, in common 
with the producers of other crops, 
will again be obliged to bear their 
cwn crop production risks except for 
possible insurance against loss by hail. 

The risk involving oversupply and 
unremunerative price for farm prod- 
ucts is one beyond the proper scope 
of insurance as the term is here used. 
This risk must perhaps permanently 
be borne by the individual producer 
with such assistance or support as 
may be obtained from broad Federal 
policies and measures. 

Liability Insurance 

The various risks of farmers aris- 
ing from potential liability and pos- 
sible judgments against them by rea- 
son of personal injury and property- 
damage to others are, in the great 
majority of cases, borne by the indi- 
vidual farmer without insurance pro- 
tection. Only in the case of liability 
associated with automobiles and 
trucks is any substantial percentage 
of farmers protected by insurance. 
Those now having such protection 
may approximate 40 per cent of the 
farmers‘who own motor vehicles, al- 
though available data and estimates, 
most of them several years old, point 
to a percentage of about 35. Of the 
farmers who employ more or less 
hired help only a very small percent- 
age have either employers’ liability or 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
An even smaller percentage of farm- 
ers as a group carry public liability 
insurance covering potential claims 
for injury or damage to members of 
the public, that may be caused by the 
farmers’ livestock or his property of 
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any kind other than his automobile or 
truck. No satisfactory basis for even 
crude estimates of these minor per- 
centages are at hand. 

Automobile and the other forms of 
liability insurance are available from 
a relatively small but increasing num- 
ber of farmers’ mutual casualty in- 
surance companies as well as from 
capital stock and general mutual cas- 
ualty companies. Some progress is 
being made in combining under more 
comprehensive policies two or more 
of the kinds of liability protection 
that farmers need, with some result- 
ing saving in the cost of protection. 
Generally speaking this type of pro- 
tection for farmers except for their 
motor vehicle liability, has been given 
very meager consideration either by 
the farmers themselves or by insur- 
ance interests. The more important 
general farm organizations, such as 
the Farm Bureau, the Grange, and 
the Farmers Union are increasingly 
active in many States in providing 
their members with casualty insur- 
ance facilities of the mutual type and 
in inducing members to use such fa- 
cilities. About a dozen of these farm- 
ers’ casualty mutuals, including a few 
that are not promoted or controlled 
by general farm organizations, have 
built up substantial memberships as 
well as financial assets, but this has 
occurred largely in the automobile de- 
partments of these companies rather 
than in any department that provides 
either employers’ or public liability 
insurance. 


Personal Insurance 


In the matter of risks pertaining 
more directly to the individual him- 
self—notably premature death, dis- 
ease, accident, or disability from any 
cause—farmers carry these risks with 
little or no insurance more generally 
than is true for the urban population. 
This situation results no doubt in part 
from the isolation of the farmer 
coupled with his status as an inde- 
pendent operator. The former causes 
him, as an individual prospect, to be 
less frequently exposed to insurance 
salesmanship, and the latter makes it 
diffic:.lt to apply to him the various 
forms of group policies that account 
for an increasing percentage of the 
personal insurance of the urban pop- 
ulation. 

Based on scattered surveys of 
farmers’ incomes and expenditures, 
often referred to as “cost-of-living 
studies” and on other available infor- 
mation, it may be estimated that the 
farm population as a group carries 
an aggregate amount of life insurance 
which on a per capita basis would be 
less than a fifth of the per capita life 
insurance for the United States pop- 





ulation as a whole. A large percent- 
age of those living on farms have no 
life insurance of any kind; and most 
of those that have it, even among the 
heads of families, carry only very 
limited amounts — often little more 
than enough to cover the burial ex- 
penses at the death of the insured. 


The percentage of farm families 
having health and accident insurance, 
hospitalization insurance, or any 
form of insurance protection against 
personal contingencies, other than 
death, is again decidedly small. Based 
on available data, 10 per cent would 
seem a liberal estimate for the pro- 
portion of heads of farm families 
that have any insurance of this char- 
acter and for the entire farm popula- 
tion the percentage would naturally 
be much smaller. 


Certain reasons for the generally 
limited use of insurance protection on 
the part of farmers, have already 
been indicated. One further reason, 
with special reference to life insur- 
ance, may be cited. Farmers as a 
rule have opportunity as well as need 
for frequent and substantial invest- 
ments in their own business. Because 
of this, farmers as a rule have less 
need than most urban people for 
forms of life insurance that involve 
saving and endowments as distin- 
guished from those that are more 
largely directed toward the protection 
of dependents in the event of the in- 
sured’s premature death. 


Such personal insurance as farmers 
have is obtained mostly from so- 
called old-line insurance companies. 
organized either on the capital stock 
or the mutual plan, and doing busi- 
ness chiefly in urban areas. In this 
field as in the field of casualty insur- 
ance, however, scattered farmer- 
owned and controlled insurance com- 
panies are active. Some of these 
companies have been sponsored by 
State units of the general farm or- 
ganizations. Others have been formed 
by groups whose primary business is 
cooperative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts or cooperative purchasing of 
farm supplies. In some instances, 
only members of the sponsoring or- 
ganization may obtain insurance, 
whereas in others the insurance fa- 
cilities provided are open to the pub- 
lic in the State or area of operation. 
In States or localities in which insur- 
ance companies of this type are ac- 
tive, the percentage of farmers who 
have some kind of personal or cas- 
ualty insurance has substantially in- 
creased. The explanation of this in- 
crease is the reduced cost at which in- 
surance is generally offered and the 
further fact that the buying of in- 
surance is made a matter of loyalty to 
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the _ parent organization of which 
many of the farmers are already 
members. 


Comments and Conclusions 


From the foregoing it becomes ob- 
vious that a large volume and variety 
of risks are borne by farmers without 
the aid of insurance. Only against 
the more prevalent or threatening 
hazards affecting tangible property, 
other than livestock and crops, do a 
majority of them have the insurance 
protection that a reasonable prudence 
would suggest. Facilities for insur- 
ing such tangible property are in most 
instances technically available, except 
ii the case of growing crops which 
are generally insurable only against 
hail. As indicated earlier, however, 
availability of insurance on stipulated 
terms means little if the rate or cost, 
for one reason or another, is so high 
as to be in effect prohibitive. This is 
true of certain forms of insurance for 
tangible farm property, and is even 
more often true of some of the forms 
of casualty and personal insurance 
for farmers that capital stock com- 
panies as well as general mutuals of- 
fer on quoted terms. 

The so-called “bureau” fire insur- 
ance rates on farm property in some 
of the southern States, for example, 
reach $5.00 or more per $100 of in- 
surance per year for certain types of 
farm buildings. Protection against 
claim by an employee for injury suf- 
fered may carry a minimum-rate so 
high that the cost of this protection 
to the farmer who employs only a 
limited amount of seasonal help may 
equal or exceed the wages paid for 
the help. In such instances insurance 
may be technically available but from 
a practical standpoint its purchase may 
represent a form of extravagance 
which these small farmers cannot af- 
ford. In fact, if the typical small 
farmer were to buy at commercial 
rates and in amounts sufficient to 
cover the risk, all the various forms 
of insurance available to him, such 
action, by reason of the premium out- 
lay required, would bankrupt him 
rather than safeguard his solvency. 
Only if insurance protection were 
available to the farmer at a rate cor- 
responding to the net loss-cost could 
the farmer wisely attempt to insure 
against each and every risk—small as 
well as large—with which he is con- 
fronted. 

With insurance premiums weighted 
to care for operating expenses 
amounting in the case of many forms 
of insurance to 50 per cent or more, 
the farmer can wisely provide himself 
only with those forms of insurance 
that protect against risks involving 
material threats to his economic 
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safety. His numerous less significant 
risks that may involve relatively fre- 
quent but minor losses, and particu- 
larly those less serious risks that are 
subject in substantial measure to in- 
dividual control, the farmer is best 
advised to carry on his own shoulders. 
Those farm risks, on the other hand, 
that involve the threat—even though 
relatively remote —of severely bur- 
densome or unbearable losses are 
wisely insured against even though 
the cost of insurance involves a sub- 
stantial loading for necessary operat- 
ing expenses 

In concluding this attempted sum- 
mary of the farm-risk problem, it 
inay be pointed out that two separate 
trends in insurance coverages for 
farm risks, as well as for urban risks, 
are currently in evidence. One of 
these trends is toward the inclusion, 
with insurance protection against 
heavy or burdensome losses from a 
stipulated hazard, of all minor or tri- 
fling losses from the same hazard. 
Such inclusion of trifling losses among 
those for which indemnity is pro- 
vided adds needlessly and dispropor- 
tionately to the cost of needed pro- 
tection. In many instances the cost 
of loss adjustment alone equals or ex- 
ceeds the indemnity recovered by the 
insured. 


The other current trend in insur- 
ance coverages is toward an exten- 
sion of the protection provided in a 
single policy to two or more related 
hazards against which insurance is 
really needed and that formerly were 
written separately if at all. Exam- 
ples are: fire insurance for buildings 
that includes protection against ex- 
plosion, falling aircraft, and other 
hazards; employers’ liability insur- 
ance together with public liability un- 
der one policy; life insurance in com- 
bination with sundry other forms of 
personal insurance. This trend, which 
simplifies the buying of needed in- 
surance and makes possible a reduced 
loading of the premium for operating 
costs, merits commendation from all 
buyers of insurance and by no means 
least from the farmers with their 
generally limited income and their ur- 
gent need for insurance protection 
against a wide variety of potentially 
serious risks largely or entirely be- 
yond their control. 

Only with efficiently and econom- 
ically managed insurance facilities, 
and with the coverages limited so far 
as practicable to the relatively few 
but burdensome losses that occur in 
spite of the insured’s sincere efforts 
to improve risks that are partially 
controllable, can the various forms of 
needed and available insurance pro- 
tection all be brought and kept within 
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the reach of the typical farmer. Such 
a goal requires for its attainment not 
only a broadminded public-interest 
viewpoint on the part of insurance 
management. It requires also a broad 
and farsighted attitude on the part of 
farmers toward insurance as a source 
of indemnity for potentially heavy 
and unavoidable losses, rather than as 
a source of compensation for all 
losses, including the relatively num- 
erous minor losses often due primar- 
ily to carelessness and in any case in- 
sufficient in amount to justify the ap- 
plication of insurance principles and 
procedures. 


SAFETY ENGINEER 
IN POST WAR ERA 


(Continued from page 19) 

an accident, however serious it may 
have been, when the particular cir- 
cumstances that caused it will not be 
likely to recur within the next thou- 
sand years, while in the meantime 
your real enemies are planting snip- 
ers around you in a hundred trees. 
Such thinking results in presenting to 
Management plans that call for the 
use of a 16 inch gun to fire at mos- 
quitoes. Managements and line or- 
ganizations don’t like that sort of 
thing. 

Experience is a_ highly reliable 
guide to program building, but only 
where the man-hour exposure, or the 
number of accidents in the sample is 
large enough to be really significant. 
So, study your experience over as 
large exposures as you can. If your 
exposures are small, seek informa- 
tion from others in the same industry, 
and from such organizations as the 
National Safety Council or industry 
organizations which have groups at 
work on accident prevention within 
the industry. 

The Accident Prevention Commit- 
tees of both the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and the American Gas Associ- 
ation have issued for several years, 
summaries of fatal accidents within 
those industries. They are also col- 
lecting for study, significantly large 
samples of non-fatal disabling injury 
accidents. From these studies pat- 
terns of accident types and causes 





- emerge that are remarkably stable 


and stand forth in bold relief. 

When, for example, the EEI Com- 
mittee finds that seven out of every 
ten men who lose their lives from ac- 
cidents in the electric light and power 
industry are the victims of electric 
shock or burn and when it finds that 
three out of four of those electrical 
fatalities occur in the middle 6 
months of the year, it has uncovered 
valuable leads for detailed study and 
timing of action. When the Commit- 
tee goes farther and boils down pre- 
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ventive measures to about six prin- 
cipal safe practices that would have 
prevented most of these cases, you 
have the bases for program building 
that should go far toward cutting 
your severity rate, if you happen to 
belong to that industry. The same 
thing can be done for any industry. 

You can then match your program to 

basic probabilities, developed from 

your own experience plus the highly 
reliable experience of the industry of 
which you are a part. 

In all of the foregoing, I am not 
intimating for a moment that I be- 
lieve any one approach is going to 
solve the problem. Accident preven- 
tion is and will perhaps forever re- 
main primarily a human affair. That 
means it is as complex and many 
sided as the human beings with whom 
it is concerned. What I am suggest- 
ing however, is that the finest super- 
structure of good human relations 
will be built on shifting sands if you 
do not first develop a sound policy 
and program for its foundation. 
That policy and program should be 
based upon facts. If the facts are 
developed from a large enough sam- 
ple they will be reliable, and your 
program wil! stand four-square any- 
where and anytime. Your people will 
have confidence in it and in you. 

It may be worthwhile to summarize 
the most important of the points I 
have tried to develop. 

1. Immediate postwar problems such as the 

employment of the disabled veteran can 

be solved if we will plan now. 

Sweeping postwar reductions in public 

utility accident rates are possible. Wise 

investments of time, effort and money 
still yield large returns. 

3. At least two groups—Safety Engineers 
and Managements must work together 
closely. 

4. Managements must realize that the em- 
ployment of a Safety Engineer is not 
the end of accident prevention effort 
for them, but only the means by which 
their effort can be made more effective. 

5. Safety Engineers must furnish strong 
leadership in developing policies and 
programs based largely upon needs dis- 
closed by study of samples from ex- 
posures great enough to yield signifi- 
cant and reliable results. 

We all hope that we are standing 
on a threshold that will lead to great 
things in accident prevention. We 
can make it so. Within this room to- 
day is an important segment of the 
persons whose leadership can trans- 
late dreams into actuality. What will 
your part in the effort be? 


EMPLOYMENT OF 
DISABLED VETERANS 


(Continued from page 15) 
tation, have produced and issued a 
booklet describing “A Plan to Help 
You Employ Disabled Veterans and 
Other Handicapped Persons — Pro- 
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ductively and Safely.” Approximate- 
ly 250,000 of these booklets have al- 
ready been distributed to employers 
all over America and to others inter- 
ested in the returning veterans and 
their immediate absorption by indus- 
try. 

The plan described in this booklet 
has been generally acclaimed by em- 
ployers and employer groups as the 
most constructive approach to the 
problem yet developed. Not only 
have these groups received the plan 
with warm praise, but many other 
organizations interested in the wel- 
fare and the immediate re-employ- 
ment of returning veterans, have 
adopted it for guidance and help in 
developing plans designed to produce 
that result. 

The failure to employ handicapped 
persons because of anticipated in- 
creased insurance cost is economically 
unsound. On the contrary, the ex- 
perience of our companies supports 
the proposition that the employment 
of handicapped veterans is economi- 
cally sound and desirable. 

Most persons with handicaps are 
nevertheless capable of performing 
many types of productive work. 

Obviously the largest and most 
difficult part of the task is one of 
education ; that is to say education of 
employers, large and small, in every 
line of activity and in every part of 
the nation, to remove as completely 
as possible from their minds the 
rather natural subconscious prejudice 
against the employment of the dis- 
abled based upon the unfortunate 
tuisapprehension of the productive 
capabilities and safety liabilities of 
disabled workers. 


One of the phases inherent in the 
employment of handicapped workers 
arises out of the occasional aggrava- 
tion of pre-existing disability. Many 
divergent opinions are held, in equally 
experienced quarters, as to what is 
the most effective and desirable solu- 
tion of this particular situation. Some 
take the position that the last em- 
ployer or his insurance company 
should absorb the cost of these aggra- 
vated disabilities as an incident of 
business. They contend, with the 
support of detailed facts and statis- 
tics, that such absorption on the av- 
erage will not appreciably increase the 
cost of doing business. On the other 
hand, others advocate the passage of 
laws creating Second Injury Funds, 
to which previously disabled workers 
should look for compensation attribu- 
ted to previous disability. Many 
states have already adopted some 
such legislation. Some authorities 
have drafted various proposed laws 
which they recommend for adoption. 





These laws, both existing and pro- 
posed, vary in many important re- 
spects, as to amounts involved, scope 
of disabilities included, method of as- 
sessment and replenishment of the 
funds, responsibility for administra- 
tion, etc. 

Some of those who have studied 
the situation most carefully doubt 
very seriously the necessity and the 
desitability of such legislation. If 
you are right, they say, in your po- 
sition as to the productive value and 
safety reliability of disabled veterans 
as employees, then no second injury 
funds should be necessary. They 
argue, rather logically, that it is in- 
consistent to tell employers, in one 
breath that disabled veterans will 
prove to be more careful and less ex- 
pensive—accident-wise—than the av- 
erage, and then in the next breath, 
advocate the creation of special sup- 
plementary funds out of which to pay 
part of the workmen’s compensation 
of such employees. 

It is also pointed out that some of 
the provisions of second injury fund 
laws, both existing and proposed, 
may possibly react to the disadvan- 
tage of disabled veterans, by requir- 
ing that their federal disability com- 
pensation for war injuries be de- 
ducted or otherwise considered in 
connection with their state workmen’s 
compensation benefits. 

With such honest differences of 
opinion on the part of the individuals 
and organizations equally interested 
in the welfare of disabled veterans, 
it is obviously highly desirable that 
the most careful study and consider- 
ation be given to determining whether 
or not such legislation is really nec- 
essary or desirable ; and, if it is, then 
to determine upon the most desirable 
specific provisions thereof. 

In common with others who have 
approached this problem seriously, 
we have been forced to the conclu- 
sions that there is no single factor, 
no single plan, no special measure, 
either legislative or otherwise, which 
if applied alone will produce a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 
There must be continuous study and 
discussion and action by all of us in 
the most unselfish and cooperative 
spirit, which the nature of the prob- 
lem justifies and demands. If we 
will all work together in that spirit 
then the goal can be reached. In clos- 
ing let me assure you that in the fu- 
ture studies and deliberations which 
The American Legion through your 
Committee will undoubtedly devote 
to this cause, you may count unre- 
servedly upon the complete, constant 
and wholehearted cooperation of our 
companies and our association. 











ONSISTENT improvement in 
employee relations due to this Company’s 
helpful services is frequently reported by our 
policyholders. Our Safety Engineering co- 
Operation to prevent accidents . . . prompt 
courteous claim settlements to injured workers 
...and a humane rehabilitation plan all 
contribute to engendering smoother em- 
ployer-employee relations for Workmen’s 
Compensation policyholders. {These services, 
intended primarily to provide complete eco- 
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nomical Workmen’s Compensation protection 
for our insureds, are also assisting employers 
in obtaining a better grasp of employee rela- 


’ tions, This extra service, at no extra cost, is 


one of the features of Michigan Mutual’s pro- 
tection that has placed it among the Nation’s 
leaders in the Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance field. There are many advantages to 
insuring with this old Mutual Casualty organ- 
ization. Our representative will be pleased to 
explain them to you, at your convenience. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANHY 


‘Workmen’s 163 Madison Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan through its affiliate 
Compornation ASSOCIATED 
‘ —S GENERAL FIRE 
—" Ey} COMPANY 
General Casualty ‘ os : it writes Fire Insurance 
Insurance Founded 1912 YF Dividend Paying and Allied Lines 
























HETHER IT BANISHES a child’s 
fear, or accompanies protection 
of industrial workers, sympathy is 
priceless. It typifies Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy in rendering service under the 
terms of a workmen’s compensation and liability policy. 


Because it means promptness, sympathy, and scrupu- 
lous fair-dealing in handling claims, the policy back of 
the policy helps build good employe relations. In indus- 
trial accident prevention its value is equally great, for it 
provides a complete safety engineering program that cor- 
rects each individual plant hazard. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


The Policy Back of the Policy: 


Our way of doing business that 
makes your interests our 
first consideration. 


HELP SHORTEN THE WAR 
Bs. 


Food wins wars 


As for “dollar value,” the policy back 
of the policy assures standard, low- 
cost protection in all types of Hard- 
ware Mutuals insurance: Workmen’s 
compensation, automobile, fire and allied lines, burglary, 
plate glass, general liability, etc. Yearly since organiza- 
tion, careful selection of risks has returned sizable div- 
idends to policyholders. These total over $87,000,000. 


Let the Hardware Mutuals full-time representative 
help you gain greater service and savings with the 
policy back of the policy. Send for our free booklet 
of practical ideas on Industrial Safety Procedure. 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 








